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Action on the Mindszenty case 

Indignation over the criminal conduct of the Hun- 
garian communist Government in the Mindszenty trial 
and imprisonment has reached the official level in the 
United States, as well as abroad. On February 9, the 
House of Representatives unanimously adopted and sent 
to the Senate a concurrent resolution asking our Govern- 
ment to take action on the case, either in the United 
Nations or by other appropriate means. The Hungarian 
treaty to which we are a party does not, it seems, give 
us a handle. It was criticized at the time of ratification 
for vagueness on human rights. The UN Charter, how- 
ever, opens the door to an effort to bring this flagrant 
violation of justice to the bar of world public opinion. 
Both in its statement of “Purposes and Principles” and 
in the articles setting up the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil, it provides for recommendations “for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all.” We should 
air this crime in the General Assembly. 


Sprawling Government 

The House on February 7 passed by a vote of 356-9 
a bill vesting in the President broad and permanent 
authority to initiate administrative reforms in the Execu- 
tive Department. Like previous bills, this one provides 
that the President’s “plan” will take effect provided Con- 
gress does not veto it within sixty days. The politics of 
these attempts to reorganize “big government” are very 
curious. The 80th Congress, controlled by Republicans, 
set up the Hoover Commission, whose first report to 
Congress was submitted the day the reorganization bill 
was passed in the House. Quite a number of amendments 
were proposed, all of them contrary to the known recom- 
mendations of Mr. Hoover. Yet the majority of Repub- 
lican members of the House voted for these amendments. 
Mr. Hoover was quite irate with the special pressure 
groups in the Government—especially the Army En- 
gineers, who had Congress flooded with telegrams ask- 
ing for preferential treatment in the bill. Yet this meas- 
ure had smooth sailing compared to the reorganization 
bill of 1937, which was in fact a much milder proposal. 
Congress then experienced what a sober historian has 
called “anguish” over the threat of Presidential dictator- 
ship. Mr. Hoover himself blasted the bill for a provision 
he had himself recommended when President. President 
Roosevelt took the unprecedented step of assuring the 
country that he had neither the ambition nor the quali- 
fications to become a “dictator.” With folksy Harry Tru- 
man in the saddle, Congress feels much less “anguish.” 
Everybody seems agreed that only the President can re- 
organize our sprawling Government. Will Congress now 


let Mr. Truman do this? The bill has not passed the 
Senate, 


Federal Prose 
On ground-hog day Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, threw his shadow 
into the executive reorganization bill and it stuck. It 
seems that there was strong pressure in Congress to 
curtail the President’s power to reorganize the executive 
establishment by exempting four agencies from his 
authority (“Washington Front,” 2/12). Mr. Vinson 
thought up a formula to satisfy both sides. It is now 
known, indeed, as the “Vinson formula”: 
A reorganization plan providing for a reorganiza- 
tion affecting any agency named below in this sub- 
section may not provide also for a reorganization 
which does not affect such agency; except that this 
prohibition shall not apply to the transfer to such 
agency of the whole or any part of the functions of 
any agency not so named. 


This made everybody happy. The President was known 
to have approved it. We think it’s grand, too. We 
haven’t the foggiest idea what it means. But if it pleased 
all those people down in Washington who were fighting 
one another on the issue, it’s just “ducky” as far as we 
are concerned. In fact, “ducky” seems to be the whole 
idea of the “Vinson formula.” 


Negro college students 

Ole man race prejudice is supposed to be pretty pow- 
erful, but youth can win out over age. Esprit de corps 
is the young man’s name. You will find this youngster in 
all our Catholic schools, and you will most certainly find 
him at the University of Notre Dame. Says George 
Streator in the New York Times for February 7, Notre 
Dame’s e. de c. is stronger than any racial prejudice its 
students may bring with them, so that the university’s 
two Negro graduate students and three undergraduates 
are made to feel thoroughly at home, on the campus and 
off it—which means in the local theatres, restaurants and 
public facilities generally. Students from the Southern 
States, exclusive of Texas and Kentucky, usually affiliate 
with the Rebels’ Club, a campus organization, and the 
Negro lads are no exception. So far no “incidents” have 
occurred. A like experience can be reported by the three 
Negro girls at nearby St. Mary’s College for Women, of 
which Sister Mary Madeleva, C.S.C., is president. Since 
somebody is sure to write in and ask how the Jesuits 
are fitting into the picture, we can tell them that 33 
Negroes are enrolled in Jesuit high schools in the United 
States; and that for 1948-49 there are 887 Negroes 
in our Jesuit colleges and universities, as compared with 
581 in 1947-48. The largest numerical increase was regis- 
tered by St. Louis University, which increased its Negro 
enrollment by 126, from 150 in 1946-47 to 276 in 1948- 
49. Negro enrollment at Detroit rose from 50 to 90. In 
the various schools of Fordham University, 96 Negroes 
are enrolled. 
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Alternative to ghettoes 

“You can’t fight something with nothing” could be 
the motto of persons and agencies trying to make it pos- 
sible for people to live where they wish, without being 
subject to racial or other unfair discriminations. Con- 
trary to common belief, racial discrimination can be 
practised quite as readily in Federal housing projects 
as in private real-estate developments. Local Federal hous- 
ing directors have become the medium for enforcing 
racial zoning by refusing to insure loans to minorities in 
areas where they are not wanted. Despite various Su- 
preme Court decisions, new ways are always at hand to 
shut “undesirables” out of a given neighborhood. Some 
nine of these devices are listed by Charles Abrams, expert 
in housing analysis, in the February Commentary. In- 
deed, says Mr. Abrams, “we are faced with the dilemma 
that the very social reforms in housing and city planning 
—zoning, slum clearance, and so on—which are thought 
to advance social progress, lend themselves most easily to 
devices for achieving discrimination.” Faced with the 
practical impossibility of erecting any hog-tight legal 
barriers against the rapid spread of such practices, Mr. 
Abrams calls for a positive, instead of a merely protest- 
ing, policy. When new neighborhoods are planned, a new 
set of occupancy standards should be adopted and used 
by the people who administer the project. These stand- 
ards would be determined, not by racial or religious 
prejudice, but by the real needs of a decent progressive 
community. There is no need to argue that such a suc- 
cessful mixed community can’t be made to work, for 
plenty of them are working right now, and millions of 


dollars are being invested in them out of public funds 


and private capital. (Cf. AM. 2/12 pp. 514 sq.) To set 
up these standards and make them generally understood 
and accepted by the public, though no easy job, is one 
worthy of the best brains of our sociology students and 
university seminars. 


Family allowances 

Come the millenium, every working father will be paid 
a family living wage. For the present and the foreseeable 
future, however, the family living wage will mostly re- 
main an ethical ideal that cannot be fully realized. This 
consideration adds urgency to a suggestion of Katharine 
F. Lenroot, chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, that 
our country adopt a system of family allowances. Ad- 
dressing the National Commission on Children and Youth 
in Washington, February 3, she said that, despite the ob- 
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vious need here, the United States is almost alone among 
industrial nations in not providing cash payments to 
families as a supplement to inadequate wages. Other 
countries “can give recognition to the social values of 
parenthood,” but not the wealthiest nation in the world, 
The result is that one-sixth of our families must cop. 
tinue to raise and support one-half of our children, with 
no outside help. That’s precisely the trouble. The finan. 
cial burden of raising children falls very unevenly on 
American parents, big families being in inverse ratio 
to big incomes. How great is the need for assistance was 
emphasized a few days after Miss Lenroot’s talk by a 
Census Bureau study of family incomes in 1947. In that 
prosperous year, 4 million of our 37 million families had 
an annual income of less than $1,000; 6 million had be. 
tween $1,000 and $2,000; 8 million had between $2,000 
and $3,000. In about one out of every three cases, family 
income was derived from two or more paid workers, 
Even when allowance is made for farm families, whose 
standard of living is higher than their cash income would 
indicate, millions of families were existing in 1947 on 
less than a living wage. For their problem family allow. 
ances are the only immediately practical answer. 


Voters’ quiz in Georgia 

How many congressional districts are there in your 
State? Who is chief judge of your State Court of Ap. 
peals? How many representatives are there in the lower 
house of your State legislature? Step up, folks, this is 
Truth or Consequences the way they are going to play 
it down in Georgia if the new election law goes through. 
You tell the truth or take the consequences—and the 
consequences are that you can’t vote. Of course, if the 
emcee is a pal of yours he may ask you some of the 
easier questions, like “Who is President of the United 
States?” and “What is his term of office?” In their never- 
ending struggle to circumvent U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions and disfranchise the Negro, some Southern legis- 
lators are throwing away civil liberties hand over fist. By 
a gentleman’s agreement, of course, the county registrars 
will put the stiff questions only to Negroes. 


Help for spastics 

It took the gallant fight of Franklin Roosevelt and 
the dauntless, if controversial, career of Sister Kenny to 
fix public attention on polio. Almost as many children 
are afflicted with cerebral palsy, the motor cells of their 
brains having been damaged before or during birth. 
The layman calls them “spastics” and seldom suspects 
that their awkward movements and jerky speech can be 
improved and their unimpaired intelligence made more 
manifest. Two years ago eight parents’ groups organized 
an association in New York State to work on the prob- 
lem. During the second week in February the New York 
State Cerebral Palsy Association sponsored a National 
Conference that demonstrated energy, devotion and im- 
pressive scientific skills. Facilities for training children 
afflicted with cerebral palsy and for rehabilitating adults 
are still pathetically inadequate. What has been achieved 
is a striking tribute to the interest and cooperation of 
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medical men, teachers, psychologists and social workers 
who are providing an unselfish community service. It is 
also a tribute to the undiscourageable spirit that masters 
ap unruly body. 


Fight over ECA shipping 

In a hearing on February 3, Paul Hoffman told the 
House Merchant Marine Committee some unpleasant 
truths about congressional restrictions on ECA shipping. 
To the surprise and disappointment of the Committee, 
his testimony was strongly supported by the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission itself. Under existing law, fifty per cent 
of ECA shipments from the United States must be trans- 
ported in American bottoms. A bill currently before the 
House committee would extend the fifty-per-cent rule to 
all government-financed shipments, whether moving to 
or from this country, or between two foreign countries. 
Mr. Hoffman pointed out that these restrictions have the 
effect of cutting down the number of dollars available to 
ECA to do its job. The difference between the cost of 
shipping in American vessels and the cost of shipping in 
foreign bottoms is money spent, not for the rehabilitation 
of Europe, but for the support of the American merchant 
marine. Furthermore, the price of an American com- 
modity laid down at Bordeaux or Le Havre generally 
becomes the world price. When that price reflects the cost 
of shipping at American rates, prices are inflated all 
around. More ECA dollars, or the equivalent in other 
currencies, are needed to finance Polish and British coal 
shipments to France than would be the case if American 
coal had not been shipped in the first place in U. S. ves- 
sels. If Congress insists on the fifty-per-cent rule, Mr. 
Hoffman argued, it should subsidize the difference in 
wst between shipping in U. S. and in foreign vessels. 
This would enable ECA to keep prices down and stretch 
out its appropriation for European recovery. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s suggestion is a good one. The American merchant 
marine should be subsidized, but not with ECA dollars. 


Czechoslovak Council in Washington 

New National Councils are being formed in this coun- 
tty to represent the silenced people behind the Iron Cur- 
tan. They are being built up from the ever-increasing 
number of political emigrants who are arriving in the 
United States. Immense help can be given to the Western 
democracies by these councils. They can keep up com- 
munication through underground channels with the 
forces at home still fighting for freedom. They can in- 
form the Voice of America of the most effective form of 
broadcast for their respective countries. They can become 
useful centers of help to DP’s and can contribute greatly 
to employment and resettlement schemes. They can build 
up a close cooperation among themselves and thus pre- 
pare for a future federated Europe. Along with these pos- 
sibilities comes a corresponding responsibility resting 
upon our own Government as to the choice of members 
for these councils. In certain instances, such as that of 
the Czechoslovak Council now being formed in Washing- 
ton under the leadership of Dr. Peter Zenkl, the former 


Mayor of Prague, it is not quite clear how much evi- 





dence of this responsibility our State Department is 
showing. If there is to be but one council, and not two— 
Czech and Slovak separately—then the Slovaks should 
be represented by men acceptable to the people at home, 
men who represent not only the Lutheran minority but 
also the large Catholic majority in Slovakia. The most 
important prerequisite for eligibility to the Council 
should certainly be a clear-cut opposition to communism. 
Such a record can be seriously questioned in the case 
of at least one of the ten Czech politicians recently in- 
vited by the State Department to come to this country, 
since he is known for obstructing the opposition to com- 
munism in the past. The query naturally arises: just how 
accurately is our State Department informed as to the 
previous history of all the men whom it is inviting to our 
shores? 


Western European Union 

The London agreement of January 28 between the 
signatories of the Brussels Treaty of last year (Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg) brought into being what is called the “Council of 
Europe.” This union will consist of two organs: a com- 
mittee of government ministers, meeting in private and 
empowered to make binding decisions; and a consulta- 
tive body representing the parliaments of the member- 
nations. The ministerial committee enjoys real authority. 
The five nations have relinquished a “portion” of their 
national sovereignty, to use the expression employed in 
The Federalist in speaking of what happened when our 
American States formed the American Union. The con- 
sultative body, acting only in an advisory role, will con- 
sist of representatives chosen by each parliament. They 
will reach decisions by majority rule, voting as individu- 
als. No other details have been divulged, but it is pre- 
sumed that in the ministerial committee the greater 
powers will have a proportionately greater voice. Other 
nations will be invited to join this Council. These are 
but small beginnings, but they are significant. On the 
economic side, the Marshall Plan has created some, 
though not enough, unity among the Western European 
Powers. On the military side, the Brussels Treaty is being 
expanded and tightened by the North Atlantic Defense 
Alliance. The “Council of Europe,” foreshadowed in Dr. 
Tibor Payzs’ article, “Britain Points Toward a United 
Europe” (Am. 8/9/47, pp. 515-517), is evolving the 
political unity on which economic and military unity 
must be based to endure. 


The children will be aided, but... 

As forecast (“Who aids what children?” Am. 
12/11/48, p. 256), the United Nations has decided to go 
ahead with a second world-wide fund-raising drive for 
the world’s needy children. But a limitation we feared 
has been imposed. All funds raised will be handled only 
by the International Children’s Emergency Fund and not 
by the UN Appeal for Children nor by any of the private 
agencies which received a share last year. The ICEF must 
be supported. But—an emphatic but—we must not for- 
get the privately administered groups, such as the NCWC 
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and the Pope’s Children’s War Relief. They do a magni- 
ficent job of supplementing the ICEF’s work. To forget 
them would deal Christian charity a crippling blow. 


What about the Catholics, Dr. Dodge? 

On February 3, Dr. Bayard Dodge, special adviser to 
the UN Palestine Relief Program, was quoted in the 
New York Times as saying: “In the emergency, the Red 
Cross, the Red Crescent, the Swiss International and the 
Friends Services Committee have been providing help.” 
What about the more than 2,000 Catholic priests, broth- 
ers, sisters and lay-workers who have been ministering 
to tens of thousands of Arab refugees, Dr. Dodge? 
The Catholic Near East Welfare Association and NCWC’s 
War Relief Services have forwarded $200,000 and over 
twenty tons of clothing to aid these refugees since June, 
1948. On February 4, according to Rev. Harry M. O’Con- 
nor, Assistant Secretary of CNEWA, his organization was 
arranging to ship $10,000 worth of new clothing to 
Archbishop Marina in Beirut. In a letter to the New 
York Times, Father O’Connor pointed out that Dr. 
Dodge, former president of the University of Beirut, 
knows the work Catholics are doing for refugees in Pales- 
tine. He knows that Rt. Rev. Thomas J. McMahon, Na- 
tional Secretary of the CNEWA, has been in Palestine 
since mid-December supervising American Catholic relief 
there. Isn’t it more than a little odd that the UN adviser 
should ignore the official Catholic relief program which 
was in operation six months before the UN took notice of 
the plight of the Arabs? What makes this oversight 
serious at present is that Congress is being asked to ap- 
propriate $16 million for the UN Palestine Relief Pro- 
gram. Are Catholics going to be “included out” by this 
studied oversight? That is what. we would like to know. 


Ireland and Atlantic defense 
Unless the partition of Ireland by Britain is ended, 
says Sean McBride, Irish Minister for External Affairs, 
Ireland will not join the North Atlantic pact. This state- 
ment can be taken in two ways. It may mean that, be- 
cause of her quarrel with Britain over the partition ques- 
tion, Ireland will not associate herself with Britain in the 
defensive alliance now in the making between the United 
States and the nations of Western Europe. Of such an 
attitude a writer in the Leader (Dublin) said last July: 
Does this mean that if it came to a war against com- 
munism we'd sulk and would not be active on the 
anti-communist side? We wouldn’t fight for Christ 
because we had a grievance against Caesar? 
We would not attribute those sentiments to Mr. McBride, 
or to any Irishman who understands that the proposed 
Atlantic pact is aimed at defending those Christian free- 
doms that Ireland fought so long to gain, and that are 
now threatened by the lengthening shadow from the east. 
It would seem rather that the reason is contained in 
Drew Middleton’s February 6 dispatch to the New York 
Times: “Here in Dublin it is claimed that such a small 
island must be unified if it is to make an effective con- 
tribution to the defense of the area.” That is a military 
matter, best understood by military men. If it is true, it 
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would come home much more forcibly to the strategists 
of Atlantic defense when demonstrated in actual practice 
by a partitioned Ireland as a member of the Atlantic 
alliance. Ireland’s position in the partition dispute would 
be immensely strengthened if she could show her partners 
in the Atlantic pact that British obstinacy and Belfas, 
bigotry were preventing the mending of a weak joint ip 
the armor. 


The baby and the bishop 

Speaking of babies, said the Thoughtful Observer, 
there is not much sense in flogging a dead horse. Now 
it is well known, he said—sinking comfortably into ap 
armchair—that, deprived of plots involving mistaken 
identity, most literature would be but a poor, jejune 
thing. In reading Shakespeare, for instance, I have the 
feeling that half of his characters spend most of their 
time impersonating the other half. It is possible, however, 
said the T. O., to carry the thing too far, as Britain’s La. 
bor Government seems recently to have done. Its Minister 
of Health, Aneurin Bevan, published the picture of a 
“Bevan baby’”—a bouncing boy, born to Britain under 
Bevan’s beneficent bureaucracy. Some sharp-eyed spinster 
from Southwark—-I hope she isn’t married, it would spoil 
the alliteration—noticed that Mr. Bevan had absent. 
mindediy picked a photograph of the Duke of Kent— 
born in 1936. What happened to Mr. Bevan when the 
press got hold of this shouldn’t happen to the Minister 
for Stray Dogs in Lower Slobbovia. By an interesting 
coincidence, he continued, 1936 was the year my friend, 
the late Father Paul Blakely, S.J., of the America edi- 
torial staff, wrote that “our first duty to the public school 
is not to pay taxes for its maintenance”—a sentence that 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam is laboring to make immortal. 
Catholics, I may add, have not been notably deterred 
from paying taxes by Father Blakely’s dictum. Yet here 
is Bishop Oxnam dragging out the thirteen-year-old sen- 
tence in the January 13 Nation, as if the six-hundred. 
odd issues of AMERICA that have appeared since then con- 
tained not another word on the subject, or as if 
AMERiIca’s policy on public schools were a monolithic 
crystallization incapable of any change. Mr. Bevan, con- 
cluded the T.O., has doubtless provided himself with a 
more recent baby. Would that the good bishop would ac- 
quire some more recent issues of AMERICA. 


“AMERICA” and Catholic Press Month 

As a follow-up to the letter from Father Hartnett (Feb. 
5) about AMERICA and that from Father Masse (Feb. 12) 
about the Catholic Mind, we are giving our Managing 
Editor his head this week and letting him tell how the 
magazine gets itself put together. Father Alfred J. Barrett 
S.J., writes the first of a pair of articles on the Catholic 
press. He is concerned with the need for professional 
standards. Next week, David Marshall will pursue the 
matter more in detail, writing from his twenty-eight 
years’ experience as a working journalist. Catholic Press 
Month seems a good time to mention our new introduc 
tory offer of twenty weeks’ AMERICA for two dollars 
Maybe vou could introduce us to a friend. 
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| Washington Front 


The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee finally 
decided to postpone action on the Federal education bill 
until the repeal of Taft-Hartley is out of its hands. It had 
a good excuse for doing so. Senator Douglas of Illinois 
offered a new Title to the Thomas Federal-aid bill by 
which upwards of $25,000,000 would be allowed for 
health services to all school children, public or parochial. 
The Committee refused to agree to putting this proposal 
into the education bill itself, but it did agree to let a 
subcommittee try its hand on a separate bill for services. 
This subcommittee consists of Senators Hill and Douglas 
for the Democrats, Senators Taft and Smith for the 
Republicans. 

If a bill for health services does come out as a separate 
measure, with or without the provision for parochial- 
school children, the two bills will be reported simultane- 
ously as what are quaintly called “twin bills.” There will 
be no hearings on either bill. 

Apart from the opportunity this gave the Committee 
to meet the anger of labor at the threat of giving priority 
to education over repeal of Taft-Hartley, there is also 
the obvious advantage of reducing Catholic-labor-Negro 
opposition (AM. 2/5, p. 477) to the main bill. There 
is a danger, however, that the health-services bill may 
turn out to be as controversial as the education-aid bill 
itself may well prove to be. 

There will probably be articulate opposition to grant- 
ing money for health services to Catholic children if they 
tend parochial schools. It is possible also that the same 
subterfuge may be attempted here as has already been 
attempted in the Thomas education bill itself. This device 
is very simple. It merely provides that Federal moneys 
may be expended for private-school children only in 
those States which themselves allow such expenditures of 
their own moneys. 

If this subterfuge is adopted—and the name of Senator 
Taft on the subcommittee is a sign that it may be at- 
tempted—it will be a mockery of our equality. Only two 
or three States allow such expenditures. There is no 
reason why the Federal Government, which has the 
custody of the common good, should arbitrarily exclude 
a whole category of children from its benefits, which 
have, if any, only a tenuous connection with education. 
In any case, this crisis will afford Senator Taft an ex- 
cellent chance to clarify his thought on this public policy. 








The Congress’ report on ECA’s operations, favorable 
as it was, and the bi-partisan, two-House bill for next 
year’s expenditures on ERP, still leave unsettled the 
crucial question which this observer has raised for the 
past two years. In our loans, exports and imports with 
European countries under the Marshall Plan, we are 
dealing with governments, not private industries. My 
question: does private enterprise exist here, but stop at 
our shores? Witrrip Parsons 
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The constitution proposed by President Perén of Argen- 
tina offers no change in the status of the Church there, 
reports NC News Service from Buenos Aires, Feb. 3. The 
chief features of Church-State relationship at present are: 

1) the Government gives the Church a subsidy as com-. 
pensation for nationalizing Church property in 1872; 

2) Congress must provide funds and facilities for con- 
version of the Indians; 3) Argentina’s President and 
Vice President must be Catholics; 4) in the appointment 
of, bishops, the Government proposes three names from 
which the Holy See chooses one; 5) the President has 
the right to withhold from the hierarchy any bulls, de- 
crees, briefs and mandates sent by the Holy See to the 
bishops. 

P Since people keep on asking about it, we may as well 
explain that because Tyrone Power is a Catholic, his first 
marriage, outside the Church, to the French actress 
Annabella was invalid. and was therefore no obstacle to 
his marriage to Linda Christian. We offer no explanation 
for the grotesque fanfare which accompanied the latter 
wedding. 

> Students of Industrial Management at the College of 
Business Administration of Boston College have to put 
in specified hours at the lathes, presses, drills, etc., of 
the College workshop. John F. Byrnes, chairman of the 
department of Industrial Management wants his future 
managers to know from experience the fatigues and 
hazards of the man at the machine, and to understand 
the importance of safety devices, proper layout of a shop 
and good working conditions. The machines are not 
playthings; the workshop represents an investment of 
some $30,000. 

> The Charles Carroll of Carrollton Award for 1949 will 
be presented to Michael S. Shea, M.D., of New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 22, by the John Barry Assembly, Fourth 

Degree K. of C. The medal is awarded in recognition of 
outstanding accomplishments for the Church and _ the 
community. Dr. Shea is chairman of the Board of St. 

Raphael’s Hospital, New Haven, first president of the 
General Practitioners’ Board, member of the Board of 
Catholic Social Service Bureau, of the executive commit- 
tee of the CYO and of the Boy Scouts of America. He 
has been active in rehabilitation work with the Connec- 

ticut Prison Assn. and the National Probation Assn. 

> The Ohio Knights of Columbus have subscribed to 
America for the State’s two U. S. Senators and 23 Repre- 
sentatives. We have given the Knights the teachers’ sub- 

scription rate of $4.25 a year. Perhaps other organiza- 

tions may wish to bring AMERICA to their Congressmen 

this way. 

> The eighth annual Brooklyn (N. Y.) diocesan pil- 

grimage to Rome and Lourdes will sail from New York 

Aug. 12, in the Queen Mary. American Express-Catholio 

Travel League, 1841 Broadway, N. Y., is handling ar- 

rangements. C. K. 
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Mindszenty’s martyrdom 


Tyrants were kinder in the past. In the 12th century an 
archbishop defied a king determined to smother the 
rights of religion. Returning from his appeal to the Pope, 
Thomas a Becket remarked to the Bishop of Paris, “I am 
going to England to die.” The agents of the tyrant, King 
Henry II, broke into Canterbury Cathedral on Decem- 
ber 27, 1170, calling “Where is Thomas the traitor?” 
Undaunted, 4 Becket came down the steps of the choir, 
answering; “Here I am, no traitor but an archbishop and 
a priest of God.” He was hacked to death, his brains scat- 
tered on the pavement. His last words were: “For the 
name of Jesus and in defense of His Church I am willing 
to die.” 

What Cardinal Mindszenty’s last words will be we will 
never know. His last communication as a free man was 
a message to his brother bishops. He had rejected an 
ultimatum from the Government. Police had been posted 
for two weeks around his residence. He knew his arrest 
was a matter of days. To his fellow bishops he sent word 
that if they should hear that he had resigned or con- 
fessed, even if the document bore his own signature, 
they should ignore this result of “human frailty.” He, 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, declared any such confes- 
sion “null and void” in advance. His last words to his 
people in a pastoral, suppressed by the communist Gov- 
ernment but broadcast to helpless Hungary by the Voice 
of America, proclaimed: “I stand for God, Church and 
my country ...I pray for those who, in the words of 
my Master, know not what they are doing. I forgive 
them with all my heart.” 

From his visit to America Cardinal Mindszenty re- 
turned to Hungary to die. As His Eminence, Cardinal 
Spellman, revealed in his Mindszenty Day sermon, the 
Hungarian prelate told him in New York: “My enemies 
can take no more from me than my life, but that has 
already been given to God.” And his enemies alone 
have had access to Cardinal Mindszenty from the moment 
he was seized on the evening of December 27 while 
walking in his garden with his 85-year-old mother and 
burried off to the dread headquarters of the political 
police at 60 Andrassy Utca, Budapest, until he was pro- 
duced under heavy guard on February 3 in the dingy 
Peoples’ Court Building on Marko St. A communiqué 
of fantastic and fatuous charges was issued by the com- 
munist government promptly after his arrest. The Cardi- 
nal was declared to have confessed, and his written con- 
fession was published in photostats in the 95-page official 
“Yellow Book” released by the regime. 

Scholars and friends of the Cardinal found manifest 
evidence that he was not himself when he wrote the 
documents. A rhetorician whose pastorals and addresses 
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were admired, the Cardinal was guilty of mistakes tha 
would shame a schoolboy. In two pages and a half ther 
are fifty-nine mistakes in spelling; punctuation is chaotic; 
twenty times words are needlessly broken in two. Sig. 
nificantly, the mistakes multiply and the handwriting de. 
teriorates in the section “confessing” his supposed po. 
litical activities—evidence of an inner resistance against 
an overwhelming exterior force. 

What that force is, whether drugs or hypnotism or 
torture, no one is certain. What is clear is that the Com. 
munists have perfected a technique to break the strongest 
wills and force from their most conspicuous foes abject 
“confessions” for propaganda purposes. When the victim 
is adequately “conditioned,” the trial is begun with much 
publicity and the opposition condemns itself. On less than 
a week’s notice, the illegal Government of Hungary an. 
nounced the date for the trial. On the first day the Cardi. 
nal docilely declared “null and void” his statement made 
before his arrest that any confession he would make 
should be considered “null and void.” In an idiom made 
famous by Mr. Molotov, he agreed “in principle” with 
the truth of the accusations made against him. He who 
had resolutely faced a foreseen martyrdom offered to 
resign. 

His “repentance” won him life imprisonment. His 
martyrdom would be no sudden dramatic axe-blow but 
an unending exile from human decency amid the shrill 
triumph of God’s enemies. 

There is no glory in such an end, nor much meaning— 
unless, of course, you understand that the core of Chris 
tianity is the example and effect of One who “chose the 
cross, despising the shame.” 

Let the following be a measure of the worth of the 
charges to which the psychically disordered Cardinal 
pleaded guilty. He accused himself of anti-semitism. In 
New York, Dr. Bela Fabian, President of the Jewish 
Board of Hungary, exiled president of the Hungarian 
Independent Democratic Party, member of the Hungarian 
Parliament for seventeen years, answered that one. He 
declared: 

I would be prepared to testify—if such a thing as 

free testimony were possible before a communist 

court—that far from supporting anti-semitic propa- 
ganda Cardinal Mindszenty was in the forefront of 
the struggle against nazism and anti-semitism and 
that he more than once risked his life to save Jews 
from the Nazis. 
Little need be said of the trial itself, presided over # 
judge, prosecutor and jury by a former member of the 
native nazi organization, Arrow Cross, whieh had arrested 
Mindszenty five years ago. There was a defense lawyer 
who praised “peoples’ democracies”—recently defined by 
the brigadier-general of the Soviet Army, Matys Rakosi, 
who is Deputy Premier of Hungary, as “the apparatus for 
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the suppression of the bourgeoisie.” There were the re- 
porters, all of them cowed Hungarian nationals except 
the UP man, allowed up from Budapest on one day’s 
notice to depend on the translation of a Hungarian— 
there being no transcript of the trial. With foreign re- 
porters and radio men barred, how did the Rev. Stanley 
Evans of the London Daily Worker get in? 

What can we learn from this sacrilege, from this 
triumph of organized evil? Bishop Francis Charriére of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, reminds us that all our protests 
and prayers for Cardinal Mindszenty, for Archbishop 
Stepinac—yes, and for Bishop Lajos Ordass, imprisoned 
head of the Lutherans in Hungary—‘“‘would be a mockery 
before God and men if we failed to resolve to lead a more 
Christian life, because men became foes of the Church 
when they saw that Christians were satisfied with nice 
words instead of living their faith.” 


Girding for peace—or war 


The negotiations in Washington during the second week 
of February between our State Department and Norway’s 
top officials on the North Atlantic defense alliance have 
very serious implications. They mark a late stage in the 
cold war between Russia and the West, a stage at which 
lines are being drawn for a possible shooting war. It 
would be a serious mistake to underestimate the mount- 
ing tension merely because it has been increased by a suc- 
cession of unspectacular developments. 

For the spectacular causes of this tension we must go 
back to a year ago, when Russia swallowed Czechoslo- 
vakia. That event set up a chain-reaction of diplomatic, 
economic and military moves. The fall of Czechoslovakia 
proved beyond the last shadow of doubt that Russian 
aggression had not subsided within the borders of the 
eastern European countries it had enveloped. The West 
immediately put in motion the European Recovery Plan 
and Russia immediately set about wrecking it. At the 
same time Russia began the squeeze on Western forces 
in Berlin, a squeeze which reached a climax late last 
summer and still continues in full force. Stalin’s perfidy 
in supporting Chinese Communists against the National- 
ist Government (AM. 2/5, p. 488) was meanwhile pre- 
paring the way for Chiang’s withdrawal. 

Faced with incontrovertible evidence of Russian im- 
perialism, the democracies of Western Europe entered 
into a military defense alliance. Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg announced 
their Benelux agreement on March 12, 1948. President 
Truman addressed Congress five days later, urging the 
immediate implementation of the Marshall Plan and 
promising that the United States would, by “appropriate” 
means, assist the signatories to defend themselves against 
invasion. 

Though obscured by the sensational blockade of Ber- 
lin and the tragedy of China, our historic decision to 
give military support to Western Europe kept taking 
more definite shape. On June 11, 1948 Senator Vanden- 
berg’s famous Resolution to encourage the North Atlan- 
tic defense pact was adopted by the Senate. 64-4. Our 


military officials have been coordinating defense strategy 
with the Benelux countries ever since. 

The scope of the proposed alliance has been extended 
to include Scandinavia, Italy, Portugal, Iceland and 
Eire. The Nordic Defense Union of Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark broke down in January because Norway in- 
sisted against Sweden that it had to be geared to the 
Atlantic pact to be effective. 

How serious is our present military position? We are 
negotiating the first military defense alliance in our his- 
tory. On January 14 our State Department outlined the 
grave reasons why, confronted as we are with Soviet 
aggression, it was essential to our national security. We 
let the Scandinavians know that no nation outside the 
pact would get arms from us. On January 29 Russia tried 
to pry Norway loose from her Atlantic policy and de- 
nounced the alliance as a front for Anglo-American “im- 
perialism.” Stalin’s “peace” offer was meant to take the 
steam out of this military machine. At home, Secretary 
W. Stuart Symington and the House of Representatives 
agree that we must build up our air force from forty- 
eight to seventy combat units to be safe. The East-West 
conflict is obviously sharpening into a showdown. 

Norway is likely to join the alliance. As more coun- 
tries league with us, our military commitments will more 
heavily burden our budget. We must expect Russia to 
try to offset our defensive measures, perhaps even by 
moving in on Norway. We may be getting much closer 
to war, though we hope we are preventing it. In either 
case, we cannot backtrack and let Russia grab every 
country she can, and block every measure of resistance. 

Washington began to hestitate as the domestic and 
foreign complications of the pact came into clearer focus. 
Last week Mr. Acheson began to realize that the Senate 
would not bind us to give military aid the moment Nor- 
way, for example, was attacked, because only Congress 
as a whole can declare war. Norway might feel safe if our 
intentions were clear, even though we could not spell 
them out. They are not clear. Our No. 1 duty today is to 
clarify them. 


Whither wages? 


At no time since the end of the war has the wage picture 
been more confusing than it is right now. In New York, 
leaders of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers announced 
that this year they were not making higher wage de- 
mands on employers. An official of a teamster local in 
Philadelphia said his union favored maintaining the 
status quo. In New England an arbitrator refused a wage 
increase to 23,000 CIO employes of American Woolen 
Mills because a “selective buyers’ market” had displaced 
the sellers’ market of the past three years. 

In sharp contrast to these developments was the mili- 
tant attitude of several AFL bigwigs in Miami for the 
winter meeting of the executive council. Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the Teamsters Union, flatly disowned the 
Philadelphia official mentioned above. “That individual,” 
he said, “is not very important in our union.” Mr. Tobin 
told reporters that union statisticians could discover no 
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change in the cost of living. AFL president William Green 

was of pretty much the same mind. He thought that many 
AFL affiliates would press fourth-round wage demands 
on employers because the reported decline in living costs 
was “inconsequential.” Recent wage increases won by 
teamster and tugboat workers in New York underlined 
Mr. Green’s statement. 

Meanwhile the press carried almost daily reports of 
industrial layoffs and falling farm prices in primary and 
wholesale markets. During January (according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau) 700,000 workers lost their jobs. All over 
the country unemployment-insurance offices reported a 
big increase in applications. In the week ending Feb- 
ruary 6 grain prices in the Chicago market broke more 
sharply than at any time since the big spill in February 
last year. Wheat dropped between 514 and 91% cents a 
bushel; corn was off 157% to 18% cents; rye spiraled 
down 27% cents. 

Against this background, demands for a fourth-round 
wage increase appeared unrealistic—that is, until other 
details were added to the picture. Industrial raw mate- 
rials were not, generally speaking, following grain prices 
downward. Prices of almost everything industry uses were 
fairly firm in primary markets. Nor did the cost-of-living 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics notably reflect the 
declines in the Chicago grain market. In the last week 
of January it was down only 1.8 per cent from the high 
of last August. The steel industry continued to produce 
full blast, as did most of the auto industry. In its monthly 
report to the President ten days ago the Council of 
Economic Advisers was said to be not greatly disturbed 
either by the downward movement of grain prices or the 
upward movement of unemployment figures. It was still 
watching the inflationary potential. 

What all this adds up to is probably this: the period 
of general wage increases is over. From now on wage 
rates will reflect conditions prevailing in individual in- 
dustries, and even in individual plants. Some unions will 
get a fourth round; others will not. As a result, demands 
will be intensified for fringe benefits—old-age pensions, 
sickness insurance, vacations—and many of these will be 
granted. If price declines in the primary markets come 
to be fully reflected at retail, the pressure will be off all 
around. Whether they receive a fourth round or not, all 
workers will get some wage increase through price re- 
ductions. For the country as a whole this would be a 
much better solution than a new wage hike which would 
give the price spiral another dizzy twirl. 


Acheson dissects Stalin 


Josef Stalin may make good mouse traps, but they are 
not quite good enough to entice the Western world to 
his door. 

Stalin’s mouse trap is the old Soviet game of propa- 
ganda. The latest bait he used was to say that because 
of “illness’ he could not accept President Truman’s 
long-standing offer to come to Washington, but that he 
would be very happy to meet the President somewhere 
in the East—behind the Iren Curtain. To this Washing- 
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ton has answered with a flat and unequivocal No, 

That No was delivered by Secretary of State Acheson 
at a press conference on February 2. He analyzed the 
four points in Stalin’s answer to questions put by the 
European head of the International News Service. Rare. 
ly has a U.S. diplomatic statement shown so keen a 
analysis of Soviet double-talk, so strong a statement of 
Western determination. 

Stalin’s first point: the USSR is ready to consider js 
suing a joint statement with the United States that the 
respective Governments have no intention of resorting 
to war against one another. Mr. Acheson’s answer: both 
Governments and all members of the United Nations are 
already solemnly pledged not to engage in war. The 
President of the United States pledged again in his 
inaugural address unswerving support of the UN. All 
Stalin has to do is to live up to his pledges already made, 
His offer for a “peace pact” means nothing. 

Stalin’s second point: the USSR would “naturally” co. 
operate with the United States in “implementing” this 
peace pact, for example, by gradually disarming. Ache 
son replied that “naturally” means “in the nature of 
things,” and the nature of things for the past three years 
gives little ground for hope that Russia will cooperate, 
The United States led the way in postwar disarmament 
by demobilizing. With all members of the UN except 
Russia, it has done its best to live up to those sections 
of the UN Charter which look to the peaceful settlement 
of disputes and to the establishment of an international 
armed force to give authority to the United Nations. Be 
sides refusing to cooperate in these peace measures, 
Russia has blocked all efforts at atomic control. The “na 
ture of things” has proved only Russia’s unnatural lack 
of cooperation. 

The third point: Stalin is willing to confer with the 
President at a mutually agreeable place on such a “peace 
pact.” Acheson says bluntly that the United States will 
never confer alone with Russia when the interests of 
other nations are concerned. There is a machinery al- 
ready set up—the UN—if Russia will but use it. Further, 
Mr. Truman is not again going to travel halfway round 
the world to confer with Stalin “on a matter so tenuous 
it defies specific statement.” 

And the last point: Russia will lift the Berlin blockade 
if the Western Powers will suspend the establishment of 
a Western German State pending the consideration of 
Germany as a whole, and will simultaneously lift their 
counter-blockade. Acheson answers that the whole block- 
ade question is before the Security Council, where its 
solution has been killed only by Russian vetoes. A West- 
ern German State has not yet been established. It is still 
in the provisional stage and has never been thought of 
as precluding a consideration of Germany as a whole. 

Thus did Mr. Acheson serve notice that we will not 
be taken in by Soviet words. The vigor of his stand has 
immeasurably strengthened the unity of the West. The 
hypocrisy of Russian words has again been unmasked. 
We see even more clearly than before that Russia must 
act for peace, if the world is to believe and hope that 
she desires peace. 
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Defense Secretary’s 
First Report 


Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 











In September, 1947, a National Security Law was enacted 
by the American Congress, creating the National Military 
Establishment under the Secretary of Defense. In this 
new set-up, the 150-year-old War and Navy Departments 
become subordinate to the new authority, and their 
names are changed to Departments of the Army and 
Navy, respectively. The law also created a third De- 
partment, of the Air Force. This, however, does not 
include the air forces of the Navy and the Marines, 
which remain under the Department of the Navy. The 
three Departments—Army, Navy and Air Force—collec- 
tively constitute the National Military Establishment, 
and are coordinated and directed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Was this National Security Law a wise measure, and 
has it been a success? That question is discussed, and 
answered, in a 140-page report by the first Secretary of 
Defense, James V. Forrestal. 

Twenty years ago, even ten years ago, our citizens did 
not worry about national defense. They were more con- 
cemed about the standing of baseball clubs than the 
danger of war. Those days are gone—perhaps forever. 
Almost daily our great metropolitan newspapers print 
columns about a new war. Most people agree that, if war 
is not inevitable, there is a possibility of it. Under these 
circumstances, the Report of the Secretary of Defense 
isof major interest. Since few will have the time or the 
inclination to read the full report, I present a condensed 
account. 


SUMMARY OF THE First Report oN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


General Remarks. The purpose of our National Mili- 
tary Establishment is primarily to preserve the independ- 
ence of the United States. Our position in this regard is 
better today than it was a year ago, and it is improving. 
But it is not yet satisfactory. 

To ensure our safety, some new laws are required; and 
a few simple ones, about which there will be little con- 
troversy, are listed at the beginning of the report, fol- 
lowed by reasons for their need—an arrangement pre- 
sumably chosen for the benefit of legislators who wish to 
know what is wanted, and whether the needs will involve 
increases, or decreases, in the budget. 

Using round numbers, the strength of the Military 
Establishment, for Regular forces, towards the end of 
1948 was as follows: 


Army 620,000 
Navy, including the Marine Corps 501,000 
Air Force 404,000 
Total 1,525,000 


In addition to these Regular Federal forces, during 1948 
the National Guard of the forty-eight States and the 


Col. Conrad H. Lanza has been an officer in the 
American Army since 1892. A frequent contributor 
to the Artillery Journal, member of the American His- 
torical Association and well-known commentator on 
international affairs, he will be remembered by our 
readers as AMERICA’s military analyst during World 
War Il. 


Territories increased from 87,000 to 289,000. The mem- 
bership in these trained groups is now at its highest 
peace-time figure, and there are plans to increase it still 
more during the coming year. Progress has also been 
made in organizing Federal Reserve units, especially by 
the Navy and Marines. Further, to provide officers for 
our now vast Military Establishment, fifty-six new Re- 
serve Officers Training Units were organized in our 
colleges and universities. 

Aside from mere numerical strength, the efficiency of 
combat units of the Regular Army, National Guard and 
some Reserve units has been increased by new organiza- 
tions and extensive maneuvers, in which emphasis is 
now placed on the amphibious expeditions in which the 
United States leads the world. Fighting ability is there- 
fore better today than at any time since the end of the 
war in 1945. 

New Laws Asked For. Six are proposed. They will cost 
little or nothing, but are required to improve efficiency 
of the services. 

1. Provide an Under-Secretary as Executive to the 
Secretary and as his substitute when the Secretary himself 
is away. 

2. Strengthen the authority of the Secretary of De- 

aa = wy — — ron as the 
ii os bt ree Military Departments 
iy aul "are concerned, is now limited 
ally ', th to the right to order general 
B, a policies. It is asked that the 
word general be eliminated, 
since it implies that some 
policies are not general, and 
therefore not subject to the 
Secretary’s control. As the 
word general is not defined in the law, the authority of 
the Secretary is uncertain. 

3. Eliminate the statutory right of the military adviser 
of the President to be ex officio a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the other three members being Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army, Navy (called Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions) and the Air Force. In place of the one eliminated, 
designate one of the other members as over-all Chief, or 
appoint a fourth person to that position. 

4. Increase the staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, now 
limited by law to 100 officers, since that number has been 
found by experience to be too small for our present 
requirements. 

5. Grant the Secretary authority to reorganize staff 
facilities. 

6. Eliminate the Secretaries of the Army, of the Navy 
and of the Air Force from the National Security 
Council. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS Durinc 1948 


1. Foremost among accomplishments during the past 
year has been the preparation of strategic plans, one set 
of which provides for war arising within a short period, 
the other for a war some years hence, which would allow 
for time to improve our organization and provide new 
weapons and materiél. Strategic plans are necessarily 
secret, but one has become well known. The Berlin airlift 
was a short-notice plan ordered by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and has been an outstanding success. 

2. Also of tremendous importance is the proposed ex- 
tension of research to maintain, and if possible increase, 
American superiority in industry and invention. 

3. New pay (wage) schedules have been prepared, de- 
signed to establish the pay of the members of the Military 
Establishment at somewhat higher rates, comparable to 
what is commonly earned in civilian occupations. In this 
way it is hoped to attract enough volunteers to make a 
draft rarely necessary. 

4, A plan has been prepared, providing for consolidat- 
ing the National Guards of the various States with the 
Federal Reserves into a single Federal Corps. 

5. A plan for civil defense to safeguard, as far as pos- 
sible, lives and property, and provide for continuous 
industrial production, notwithstanding possible enemy 
bombing. 

Excepting for the strategic plans, further legislation is 
required to implement proposals outlined above. The plan 
for increase of pay may call for as much as $400,000,000; 
and that for civil defense will require an amount not yet 
determined. 


TASKS TO BE MET IN THE FUTURE 


Under this heading appear projects which will require 
congressional legislation and may involve large expendi- 
tures. 

1. Military aid to Western Europe. The Secretary says 
that we must do “all in our power” to get this started. 

2. Securing services of industrial and labor leaders as 
full-time workers on problems of national security, on 
the ground that national security is a two-way street. The 
Military Establishment defends the country, but the coun- 
try should support the Military Establishment by service 
as well as by appropriations. 

3. Increased support for the Research and Develop- 
ment Board and for the Munitions Board. 

4. Provisions for military aid to any foreign country. 
(The present law authorizes this to certain countries— 
including China, Greece and Turkey. There should be 
power to send military missions to Latin American states 
and the Philippines to advise those nations and train 
their forces.) Authority is now asked to provide aid—or 
missions—to any country, without specific prior approval 
by the Congress, since it is difficult or impossible to de- 
termine in advance just when and in what part of the 
world this will be advisable. 

5. Provision for a radar fence—a circle of radar sta- 
tions around the United States, to locate approaching 
hostile planes in time to intercept attacks before they 
reach vital areas. 
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CoMMENTS 


The Report does not stress the cost of the Military 
Establishment—a matter of prime concern to the Cop. 
gress and to the taxpayers. From figures given in the 
appendices, the cost for the current fiscal year (June 30, 
1948-June 30, 1949) will be over $14 billion, estimated 
at the rate of $9,300 per man per year. That sum, of 
course, includes not only pay, clothing, shelter and food, 
but also vast amounts for new planes, ships, weapons and 
supplies of all kinds. It constitutes in large measure justi. 
fication for the claim that the National Defense has im. 
proved materially. 

For the next fiscal year, definite figures can be com. 
puted for the proposed increases in pay, for a larger 
National Guard and for some minor items. In all they 
will bring the total expenditure to around $15 billion, 
an increase which may be agreed to by Congress, No 
estimates are given as to the probable cost of proposed 
military aid to foreign countries. To be of value such aid 
would have to be on a large scale. 

With two exceptions, the new laws asked for seem likely 
to be granted. 

Exception number one relates to eliminating the mili. 
tary adviser to the President from membership on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Board. That adviser is now Admiral 
Leahy, who has held that position under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. He is not the head of the Board— 
only a member—and he does not report to the Secretary, 
Secretary Forrestal now asks that a new head be ap. 
pointed who will be military adviser to himself as well 
as to the President, and who will be the head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It looks as if it were up to the President 
whether he wants his military adviser to report solely to 
him, as has been the practice, or divide his time with the 
Secretary. 

The second exception relates to the National Security 
Council. The members of that Council are now the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force. This is 
a top Board, upon whose decisions are supposed to rest 
American policies relating to war. The proposition to 
eliminate from membership the three military secretaries 
would reduce the Board from seven to four members. 
Further, it would require that differences between the 
Army, Navy and Air Force—which arise from time to 
time—be threshed out and decided upon before the Secre- 
tary of Defense, instead of within the National Security 
Council. The Secretary of Defense would be the sole 
representative of the Military Establishment. 

Both exceptions relate to matters which, if adopted, 
will increase the power of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forrestal has suggested a consolidation of Na 
tional Guard Air Forces with Federal Reserve Air Forces, 
since the States have few airfields available, and none 
of them needs air forces for State use. 

The program to be submitted for Civil Defense is of 
the highest importance. More than three years have 
passed since the atom bomb was first used in war. Yet to 
date practically nothing has been done in this country ' 
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protect our citizens from the same kind of attack, except 
to make plans. Something constructive is needed. 

The program goes beyond providing for the blackouts 
which were common during World War II. It will ar- 
range for placing key plants underground, a plan in 
which Germany had made considerable progress before 
the war ended—and with success, as far as it went. We 
shall have to do the same in this country, and, since it 
takes time to do this, a start cannot be made too early. 
Other requirements are shelters for people, camouflage 
for essential facilities, care of the injured on a wholesale 
scale, handling of refugees, provisions for transfer of 
populations from burnt-out or radioactive areas, etc. 
Action required in an emergency would have to be im- 
mediate. This means a permanent stand-by organization 
ready to act instantly. 

Civilian defense is a very big job. Coordinated aid 
from States and local communities must be arranged for; 
citizens must be taught in advance what to do, and to 
whom to report when the evil day, or night, arrives. With 
modern planes, no part of the United States is too distant 
from hostile bases to be attacked. Time flies, and this very 
necessary precaution should be under way without further 
delay. 

The “Tasks to be Met in the Future” include serious 
and highly controversial projects. 

First is the aid recommended for Western Europe. A 
treaty is now under negotiation which is to define just 
what aid—military, financial, economic—shall be fur- 
nished by each of the signatory nations. The reason for 
aiding Western Europe is clear: if we don’t do it, all of 
continental Europe will eventually fall under the Red 
banner. With communist bases along the entire Atlantic 
coast of Europe, our home defense against air attacks 
will be most difficult. To protect Western Europe, aid will 
have to be on a large scale, and is bound to be expensive. 
The Secretary admits this, and points out that our citizens 
must take their medicine and approve and pay for this 
program. 

The work and purpose of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board and the Munitions Board should be better 
known. The former is headed by Dr. Karl T. Compton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who has suc- 
ceeded Dr. Vannevar Bush. The title indicates the duties 
of the Board, which include not only atomic research, in 
which we just have to keep ahead, but every kind of in- 
dustrial and scientific investigation. The Munitions Board, 
headed by Donald F. Carpenter, purchases and stockpiles 
strategic and critical materials. It coordinates govern- 
ment purchases in peace and war (directed the spending 
of $525 million for stockpiling last year), and makes the 
plans for industrial mobilization in case of another war. 
Between them, the two Boards cost hundreds of millions 
a year, but it is difficult to see how this expense can be 
avoided. 

The proposal to grant to the Government the authority 
to furnish military aid to any country at any time without 
first reporting to Congress may meet opposition. History 
shows that furnishing arms to prospective allies doesn’t 
always turn out as intended. We have to date spent over 





$2 billion in aid to China—including very large quanti- 
ties of arms and munitions. 

Unfortunately, the First Report on Defense is silent on 
some subjects about which many would like to know 
more. For example: 

What effect on our National Security has resulted from 
a) our aid to Greece, which after two years has not suc- 
ceeded in quelling the communist rebellion; b) our aid 
to Turkey and Iran, which appears to have been success- 
ful; c) our aid to China, which has not been successful; 
d) our occupation of Japan, and of Germany; e) the 
Marshall Plan; f) aid already given to Great Britain and 
to Western Europe? 


CONCLUSIONS 


’ A cold war is in progress between the United States 
and Russia. Cold wars have occurred before, but the 
name is new. A cold war consists of maneuvers of nations 
hostile to one another, who do not desire war immediate- 
ly, and provisionally seek to strengthen themselves. 
Through a show of strength they hope the probable an- 
tagonist will be scared and not start anything. If the plan 
doesn’t work, the measures taken will have improved the 
probability of winning a war in the least time and with 
least expense. 

Both sides in a cold war may sincerely hope that the 
other side can be induced, or threatened, to yield without 
a war. Neither side is ever certain what the other side is 
doing or intends to do. So each side increases its mea- 
sures for national security, believing that the other under- 
stands only a tough policy and that to be strong is to 
avert war. 

The Report on Defense must be considered in view of 
this situation. We are in a very dangerous position. We 
had cold wars against Germany prior to both world wars 
and against Japan before World War II. The measures 
which the United States then took were announced as 
intended to keep us out of war, but did not keep us out 
of war. No one can be certain that the present cold war 
will succeed any better. 

An alternative to this policy is to have war right away. 
Nobody wants that, so we will probably continue with 
the cold war and Russia will do the same. Both sides will 
continue to hope that something will operate to its 
advantage. 

If we have to go ou with the cold war—no one 
wants to surrender our freedom to communism, which 
would be the alternative—Mr. Forrestal’s First Report on 
National Defense merits close attention. The measures he 
proposes might conceivably be improved. To disregard 
them would be to play into the hands of a tough, hard- 
boiled set of Communists. No American wants to do that. 

The country is united in its desire to provide adequate- 
ly for national defense. There is a risk of war, although 
war itself need not necessarily come for many years. No 
nation has ever remained free for long whose citizens 
were not prepared to make sacrifices to guard their 
country against attack. What our people want to know 
is—what needs to be done? The Government’s answer to 
that is in this Report. 
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Some proposals 
for a labor law 


B. L. Masse and C. W. Anrod 








In a widely quoted editorial, “Why the Taft-Hartley Act 
Failed,” Business Week said in its December 18 issue: 
Labor now has the opportunity to make the same 
mistake which the sponsors of the Taft-Hartley Act 
made; it can take advantage of a favorable political 
situation and go too far. 
That was meant to be an objective analysis of the choices 
facing labor after the November 2 election. It may turn 
out to be a prophecy. 

The maneuvering which preceded the drafting of the 
Administration’s proposed Labor-Management Relations 
Act for 1949 indicates that union leaders stoutly insisted 
on a big pay-off for supporting Mr. Truman in the 
campaign last fall. As a result, the highly emotional issue 
of new labor legislation has already become hopelessly 
mixed up with politics. In all likelihood, unless a middle- 
ef-the-road group can dominate the play once the bill 
reaches the Senate floor, or seizes control in the House, 
it will be resolved not by compromise but by power. 

This is most regrettable. Like husband and wife, labor 
and management can live together in peace only by fol- 
lowing a policy of reasonable compromise. If either party 
aims at total victory, the result is necessarily war. Busi- 
nessmen played the 1946 election returns for all they were 
worth. From the 80th Congress they received in the way 
of labor legislation almost everything they demanded. 
Immediately an embittered labor movement laid plans for 
a counter-attack. By doing their best to hamstring unions, 
business leaders succeeded only in giving them a cause 
to which they could rally the workers. The result was 
the smashing Democratic victory in November, which 
completely reversed the verdict of 1946. In two short 
years the underdog and topdog changed places. 

Do the leaders of labor really want this dangerous 
game to go on? Do they think, with 1946 still fresh in 
their minds, that they can write the kind of labor law 
they want and get away with it? Do they expect peace 
in industry so long as they continue a fight to the finish 
with management in politics? 

We can understand some of the compulsions which 
drove the AFL and CIO to demand a “two-package” deal 
on new labor legislation. To them the Wagner Act was 
another Magna Charta, the Taft-Hartley Act a slave law 
born of hate and revenge. What more natural in Ameri- 
can politics than that, as a reward for their contribution 
to victory, they should demand a) the repeal of Taft- 
Hartley and b) the re-enactment of the Wagner Act? 
That first legislative “package” would balance the scales; 
it would restore the status quo ante. Once this had been 
accomplished, labor would be willing to accept the second 
package —those “improvements” in the Wagner Act 
which President Truman has advocated. 
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Father Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., and Charles 7, 
Anrod (Professor of Industrial Relations, Loyola U, 
Chicago), who pointed out the bugs in the Taft. 
Hartley Law in The New Labor Laws (Americg 
Press), here outline the basis for sound, constructiye 
legislation which will protect the rights of labor ang 
management and safeguard the general welfare. 


There may be poetic justice in such an approach, but 
there is little realism, or intelligence, or magnanimity, 
By insisting on it, organized labor has embarrassed many 
of its friends in Congress and in the Administration, and 
is now itself embarrassed. The Administration bill, de. 
spite all the dust scattered in innocent eyes, is clearly the 
one-package approach which labor opposed. Should it 
pass—even in its present, fairly innocuous form—the 
Taft-Hartley Act will be repealed all right, but simul. 
taneously the Wagner Act plus amendments will be re. 
enacted. In their desire to hit back at management for 
supporting Taft-Hartley, the unions have succeeded only 
in perpetuating a deplorable political feud. They have 
made it as nearly certain as they can that the Labor. 
Management Act of 1949 will be as inflammatory to 
industry as industry’s 1947 law was to them. 

It is not yet too late to shift gears. The bill reported 
out by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
is sure to be amended on the floor, and it still has to get 
by the House. Admittedly, there is reason to doubt 
whether management has been chastened by the land. 
slide in November. Maybe it has not the slightest desire 
to call off the fight. We don’t know. We know only this: 
from one side or the other there has to come a gesture 
of peace. Otherwise the struggle over labor legislation 
will be renewed in the 1950 elections and every two years 
thereafter. It will continue until one side or the other 
gains a total victory. Who that believes in America wants 
this? If we stress labor’s responsibility to take the 
initiative now, that is due solely to circumstances. At the 
moment, labor is in the saddle, and magnanimity is the 
virtue of victors. 

It seems to us that Senator Wayne L. Morse correctly 
evaluated the results of the November election when he 
told the CIO Convention at Portland: 

What the public demands, and is entitled to demand, 

is fair legislation that will check both employer and 

labor excesses, but which, at the same time, will not 

destroy any legitimate rights of either industry or 

labor. 
As the Administration (Thomas) bill was presented to 
the Senate committee, it obviously falls short of the pub- 
lic’s expectations. Substantially, as was indicated above, 
it does two things: a) it repeals the Taft-Hartley Act; 
b) it re-enacts the Wagner Act with “improvements.” 
These are mainly the following: 

1. Jurisdictional strikes and secondary boycotts to sup- 
port jurisdictional claims are made unfair labor practices. 
As is the case with unfair labor practices by employers, 
the National Labor Relations Board can petition the 
courts for an order to enforce its findings. The Board 
also given the power to adjudicate jurisdictional disputes 
either directly or through a delegate. 
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2, Both unions and employers commit an unfair labor 
practice if they modify or terminate a bargaining agree- 
ment before having given a thirty-day notice to the U. S. 
Conciliation Service. 

3, Employers are explicitly given the right to sign 
closed-shop and union-shop contracts even if State laws 
ban them. 

4, The Taft-Hartley shift from a three-member to a 
gvemember Labor Board is retained. 

5. The Conciliation Service is returned to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

6. Special provision is made for national emergency 
disputes. When such a dispute arises, the President is 
directed to issue a proclamation and call upon both sides 
to continue production. He then appoints an Emergency 
Board to investigate the dispute and to attempt to recon- 
cile the parties. In the event that the dispute defies con- 
ciliation, the Board is directed to report to the President 
within twenty-five days after the issuance of the procla- 
mation. Its findings and recommendations are to be made 
public. Following this final step, the parties are free to 
fight to the finish. Nothing in the law compels them to 
heed the President’s proclamation or to cooperate with 
the Emergency Board. 

Although some of these provisions are clearly an im- 
provement on the Wagner Act, the bill as a whole scarcely 
satisfies the criteria of good labor legislation. A sound, 
constructive labor law should: 

1, Encourage unionism and collective bargaining. 

2. Prohibit abuses of collective bargaining by both 
unions and employers, and assist them to discharge their 
duties. 

3, Protect the rights of individuals. 

4, Provide impartial and speedy machinery to adjudi- 
cate charges of unfair labor practices and questions of 
uiion representation. 

5. Safeguard the public from paralysis strikes. 

In the light of these requirements, we should like to 
comment briefly on the Administration bill, and suggest 
possible amendments. 

The fundamental philosophy of the bill is sound. By 
giving positive encouragement to unionism and collective 
bargaining, it returns to the hopeful philosophy of the 
Wagner Act. It reflects the democratic belief that the 
chief onus for successful labor-management relations lies 
on the parties themselves, not on government; that indus- 
trial peace is much more the fruit of mutual trust and 
respect, of living together in a spirit of give and take, 
than of legislative fiat. This re-assertion of confidence in 
the capacity of free labor and management to work to- 
gether constructively is especially welcome today. It is 
ademocratic answer to Marxist class conflict. 

With regard to specific provisions of the bill, we offer 
the following observations: 

Foremen. The Administration is correct in restoring 
collective-bargaining rights to supervisory employes. The 
bill should make it clear, though, that the Government 
will protect supervisory employes only on condition that 
they belong to independent unions of foremen. This would 
enact the doctrine promulgated by the National Labor 


Relations Board in the matter of Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation and United Clerical, etc. Employes 
Union (66 N.L.R.B. 386). The legislators might consider 
making an exception for certain industries in which, by 
established custom, supervisory employes are members of 
rank-and-file unions. The printing industry is a well- 
known example. 

Union Security. To legalize the closed and union 
shop, as well as maintenance of membership and the 
dues check-off, is not enough. Some provision must be 
made to safeguard individuals from abuses of union 
power. In the words of the report of the Massachusetts 
labor-management committee: 

The closed shop and the union shop cause the admis- 
sion requirements of trade unions to become affected 
with the public interest. Likewise a closed shop, a 
union shop, or maintenance-of-membership clauses 
cause the administration of discipline by unions to 
be affected with the public interest. Both the closed 
shop and the union shop permit certain abuses. It is 
in the interest of trade unions, as well as the rest of 
the community, that these abuses be guarded against. 
Two basic questions are involved: 1) the right of 
persons to belong to a trade union and 2) the right 
of persons to remain members of a trade union. . . 
(House Report No. 1875, March 18, 1947, p. 28.) 
The closed or union shop should be sanctioned by the 
law only if the union is open, 
on non-discriminatory terms, 
to all eligible employes. If a 
union closes its membership 
books on the ground that no 
job opportunities exist, it 
should be made to prove 
its case, and the limitation 
should not last beyond the 
emergency which justified it. 

Moreover, nobody should 
be compelled to join a union 
unless he is assured of an impartial and speedy trial in 
case of expulsion. As the law now stands, the courts will 
usually not accept for review the case of an expelled 
union member unless he has exhausted all remedies fur- 
nished by the union’s constitution. Those remedies often 
consist of lengthy procedures with an appeal to the 
union’s convention as the final step. This is so time- 
consuming as to deprive, for all practical purposes, an 
expelled member of due process of law. It is small con- 
solation to a jobless worker to know that he can appeal 
his expulsion from the union at a convention which may 
be months or even years away. 





To avoid abuses under union-security arrangements, 
an employe who has been expelled from the union for 
reasons other than malfeasance in office or failure to dis- 
charge financial obligations required of all union mem- 
bers should be entitled to appeal to the Labor Relations 
Board. Pending the Board’s review of the case, he should 
retain his job and be obligated to make the usual con- 
tributions to the union. If the Board finds the expulsion 
unjustified, it should be empowered to order continued 
employment of the expelled person. The union would not 
be required, however, to restore the employe to member- 
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ship. Both the union and the employe should be entitled 
to appeal to the courts from the Board’s ruling on points 
of law. 

Unfair labor practices oj unions. The list of unfair 
labor practices which the Administration bill forbids to 
unions should be somewhat expanded. It should be an 
unfair labor practice for a union to request or coerce a 
bona fide employer to join any labor or employers’ or- 
ganization. Likewise, the refusal of a union to bargain in 
good faith should be made an unfair labor practice. 
Though union refusal to bargain is a rare occurrence, it 
has happened in the past and should be prevented in the 
future. A union which does not bargain collectively in 
good faith acts contrary to declared national policy and 
ought to be compelled, equally with the recalcitrant em- 
ployer, to abide by the law of the land. 

Freedom of speech. We agree with the proposed 
elimination of the free-speech clause of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. That provision was neither necessary nor desirable. 
In interpreting the Wagner Act the courts repeatedly 
ruled that the First Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
tects an employer in the expression of his opinions, 
preferences and prejudices relative to labor relations to 
the same extent that it protects all other citizens. The 
courts also found that what an employer says and what 
he does, together, may constitute a course of conduct 
amounting to unlawful interference, restraint or coercion. 
This “totality-of-conduct” doctrine was both fair and 


The Catholic press 


must be professional 





Alfred J. Barrett, S.J. 





Just a year ago, during Catholic Press Month, Neil Mac- 
Neil, assistant managing editor of the New York Times, 
wrote for AMERICA a penetrating analysis of some of the 
failings and the major needs of the Catholic press. The 
needs were, of course, greater and better publications 
with higher standards, and more support from Catholics. 
The failings might be summed up by saying that the 
Catholic press is not sufficiently professional. 

Catholic Press Month—which some have suggested 
might be changed with advantage from February to Oc- 
tober, as a more appropriate time for schools to run their 
subscription drives—is a device for increasing the circu- 
lation of diocesan papers and Catholic magazines. Ener- 
getic campaigns are being conducted now by these peri- 
odicals with the stimulus of such contests and suggestions 
as are offered by the Catholic School Journal, the Queen’s 
W ork and other youth media. Meanwhile the tabloids, the 
picture magazines and the comics get along without any 
lunar circulation stimulants. This is because a successful 
publication pays attention to three problems, not one: 
to content, advertising and circulation. And in all three 
it cannot afford not to be professional. 
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realistic. The unions are entitled to its re-introduction, 

Anti-communist affidavits. Some students of the labor 
scene maintain that the non-communist affidavit clause of 
the Taft-Hartley Act has had very little influence in free. 
ing unions from communist control. Others argue that jt 
has been a big help, especially in cases where anti-com. 
munists transferred their allegiance to a right-wing union 
and an election had to be held to determine representa. 
tion. The inability of the communist union to gain g 
place on the ballot sometimes led to its downfall, Jp 
addition to the question of its effectiveness, there remains 
a doubt about the constitutionality of the non-communist 
affidavit. One of the three judges of the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which several months ago decided the 
Inland Steel case, strongly contended that the provision js 
unconstitutional. This case has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Provided the non-communist affidavit is extended to 
employers, and provided the Court holds it constity. 
tional, we are inclined to join the AFL in favoring 
its retention. After all, the purpose of the proposed law 
is to promote collective bargaining, and there is certainly 
good reason to doubt whether Communists can be sin. 
cerely devoted to collective bargaining. To be fully effec. 
tive, the ban on Communists should be broadened to 
include hired as well as elected union officials. Otherwise 
the restriction can easily be evaded. 


(To be continued) 


Father Alfred Barrett, S.J., once-upon-a-time member 
of AMERICA’s editorial staff, now head of Fordham’s 
new Department of Communication Arts, here dis- 
cusses the need for professional standards and per- 
sonnel in Catholic journalism. A second article, by 
David Marshall, Patterson Professor of Journalism 
at Fordham, will follow. 


The Catholic Press Association of the United States, 
Inc., a trade organization of 87 newspapers and 92 
magazines, recently set up its national headquarters in 
the Journalism Division of Fordham University’s new 
Department of Communication Arts, and thereby in- 
volved me, a quondam amateur, in these professional 
problems. Fortunately, with Fordham in the press center 
of the world, I was able to turn to professionals for help, 
chief among them Mr. MacNeil himself. There are liter- 
ally hundreds of successful Catholic journalists working 
at their trade in New York—editors, authors, artists, 
printers, men experienced in publicity, advertising, circu- 
lation, and layout experts. They seemed happy to be 
asked to do something in their line of business for young 
Catholic journalistic aspirants and for the Catholic press 
as a whole. 

The ideal for them, of course, would be the chance 
to transfer their hard-won ability and prestige to the 
field of Catholic journalism and to take over what must 
seem to them our somewhat unprofessional magazines 
and newspapers. The best of them cannot afford to do 
this. For example, Bob Considine, according to Time, 
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makes $30,000 a year, and I know several other Catholics 
in the same bracket. Over a period of years, moreover, 
they have gotten their teeth into prestige positions, the 
loss of which would throw these jobs to men without the 
Catholic mentality. So one might question whether the 
cause of religion in America would gain even if the most 
successful Catholic journalists sacrificed their earning 
power and joined the staffs of Catholic publications. 

Is not American secular journalism decadent enough 
without withdrawing Catholic journalists from it? What 
about sex and murder? I get that reaction in the mail 
almost daily. One enterprising and zealous Catholic took 
the trouble to cut every “questionable” ad from a single 
jssue of a New York paper and send the batch in an 
envelope for my consideration. 

The secular press is not so bad as we sometimes 
imagine. The New York papers printed penetrating edi- 
torials exposing the fraudulent “trial” of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. Every papal encyclical is now carried as news in 
full by at least two metropolitan dailies, and the tabloids 
find that there are interesting camera angles in episcopal 
consecrations. As Cardinal Suhard pointed out, the 
Church grows when its sacramental life infiltrates into the 
milieu of the common man—and that is the vocation of 
the best of our Catholic journalists, who, unhappily, can- 
not afford to edit our own publications. 

They can, however, afford to teach us—and do. Even 
some who write “sex and murder” stories are won over 
to part-time teaching, to atone for their misused talents 
by helping young Catholic journalists write well enough 
to pull readers the Catholic way. And a thoughtful word 
of praise for Life’s story on Fatima and its incomparable 
full-color Giotto frescoes on the life of Christ brings the 
cream of the Luce talent to the Catholic campus eager 
to work for our cause, at least on the level of imparting 
professional competence. 

Last summer, for instance, we ran the first Summer 
Institute of Professional Writing for six weeks in July 
and August. Sixty full-time students of journalism came 
to work, with lecturers like Meyer Berger, feature writer 
of the New York Times; T. S. Matthews, Time editor; 
Anne Fremantle, novelist and Commonweal critic; Ralph 
Morse, photographer for Life; Gretta Palmer, convert 
writer; Frederick Woltman, Pulitzer Prize winner; and 
Clifford J. Laube, poet and telegraph editor of the New 
York Times. This summer Herschel Brickell, not a Cath- 
olic but the editor of the O. Henry Collection of Best 
Short Stories, will teach his specialty; and Mr. MacNeil 
will offer six lectures on “Basic Principles of American 
Journalism,” which I should like to see put into a book. 

Mr. MacNeil’s ambition really is to see Fordham offer 
competition to Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism 
—to which, as things stand, many of our men and women 
go—by setting up an M.A. in journalism. At present, 
credit courses at Fordham are restricted to the college 
junior and senior level. Most of our students do not come 
for credit, but attend evening and Saturday classes for 
instruction under professionals working on publications 
during the work week. Two years of college are a pre- 
requisite. Many editors would be happier if students 





spent four years on non-journalistic studies, but then 
how could we wean them at all from law, medicine and 
“making money in business” into a valid vocation to 
fulfill the newspaperman’s obligation to society, which, 
according to Ezekiel, is to “blow the trumpet and warn 
the people”? 

The Christophers’ Father James Keller is saying con- 
tinually that labor, education, government and the press 
are the four fields on which communism concentrates. 
They are fields in which secularism and paganism also do 
most harm. Therefore, says Father Keller, start schools 
of journalism, and of radio and theatre and motion pic- 
tures and television and all other popular media. Martin 
Quigley, publisher of the Motion Picture Herald and the 
most influential figure in screen journalism, confirms this: 

An augmented personnel, trained in the technique 

of press and public relations, is urgently needed. The 

Catholic tradition has always been expertness in 

every field of human interest. This tradition has not 

yet asserted itself in any reasonable measure in that 

vital area comprising the popular media of expres- 

sion and communication. 
The screen, as is well known, has felt the force of 
Catholic influence with the writing and enforcement of 
the code. Catholics, in general, it seems to me, have done 
better in bringing the Catholic mind to the radio and 
screen than they have to the press. The Cardinal’s Co- 
ordinating Committee of Lay Organizations in New York 
has for the past few weeks presented over WNBC a 
dramatic program, “Here’s to the Family,” which is 
completely professional and therefore effective. Fordham 
spent $100,000 to build a non-commercial, educational 
i'M radio station, WFUV. Godfrey Schmidt, labor lawyer, 
told bedtime stories on a higher level than the competing 
“Jack Armstrong,” and NBC snapped him up as the Story 
Teller one night a week coast-to-coast. Only by meeting 
professional standards can we do the same for journalism, 
whether our young people infiltrate or hoe the heroic 
and sparse row of the life of a Catholic journalist. If I 
discover a great teacher who never knew he could teach, 
like Tom Orr, photo editor of Newsweek, I turn him 
loose on our journalists. | hope they will learn to be as 
competent as he is. 

In last November’s Catholic World Russell J. Jandoli, 
faculty member of St. Bonaventure College’s Department 
of Journalism, gave the results of his survey of Catholic 
collegiate training in journalism. Marquette, of course, 
under its great Dean J. L. O’Sullivan, has long been the 
pioneer. It is the sole accredited Catholic member of the 
American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, which lays down norms for professional 
methods of instruction and other facilities. Properly awed 
by that title, Fordham, in common with all other Catholic 
schools, will have to see about qualifying. There are 2,000 
men taking journalism now in our colleges. How many 
will stick and succeed? 

Perhaps Father Paul Bussard, editor of the amply pro- 
fessional Catholic Digest, elected president last May at 
the Catholic Press Association’s Cleveland convention, 
had this dearth primarily in mind when he wrote me 
about setting up the Association’s national headquarters. 
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Mrs. Helen Walker Homan, named the association’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, saw the point at once and showed two 
of her Fordham students how to sell a feature for $200. 
The Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., almost as his last 
official act before retiring as president, welcomed the 
Press Association to Fordham in these words: 
We realized that New York, as the center of Ameri- 
can journalism, and not the University itself, was 
the attraction. . . . If the experiment succeeds, and 
Fordham is able to contribute in a professional way 
toward a solution of the three primary problems of 
the Catholic press—editorial quality, advertising and 
circulation—Fordham graduates, in common with 
those of other Catholic colleges, may find Catholic 
journalism a legitimate field of ambition. 
One of the duties of the C.P.A. national headquarters will 
be to pick judges and supervise awards for the best 
Catholic paper, magazine, personality sketch, news story, 
cartoon, photo and so on, to be conferred at the C.P.A.’s 
annual convention next June in Denver. There was no 
complaint about last year’s awards to the Cleveland Uni- 


AMERICA at work 





Charles Keenan 





Is the Pope’s tiara buried with him? Is there a priest 
in Los Angeles named Gonzales? What is the Catholic 
view of Existentialism? 

Nobody has yet called the AMERICA office asking us to 
identify the Walking Man or the melody on “Stop the 
Misery,” but the above questions—with dozens like them 
—have actually come over the phone to the Managing 
Editor at one time or another. An organizer for a national 
veterans’ association calls to ask if a group in New York 
which wants a charter is communistic. We don’t know, 
but we know someone who does. A lady wants to know 
how she ean get a Catholic professor from Europe to the 
United States. She is put in touch with the priest who 
has made a special study of placing European professors 
here. 

The flow of information over AMERICA’s telephone is 
by no means a one-way affair. Not being able—as yet— 
to afford the AP and other wire services, we make good 
use of that provided by the A. T. & T. The UP sends a 
rather startling story about a certain European country. 
One of the editors has studied there and is skeptical. He 
also has a friend in the country’s New York consulate, 
and a phone call confirms his skepticism. Later dispatches 
blow the story sky-high. The liner America’s sailing is 
held up by a flash strike. We call a priest who knows the 
waterfront inside and out, and get an idea of what is be- 
hind the strike. 

The absence of direct wire service is the less important 
to AMERICA since it does not profess to be a news maga- 
zine, but a magazine of commentary on the news. Like 
every weekly magazine, we run the risk of being badly 
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verse-Bulletin as the best paper and to the Field Afar as 
the best magazine. Father Albert Nevins, M.M., editor of 
the latter, is noted for his almost fanatical professional. 
ism, and Joe Gelin and Joe Breig, who writes AMERICa’s 
“The Word,” are spoken of as two of the smartest—and 
happiest—journalists in the country. As I look now at 
their latest issue, I count no less than 59 photos, many 
of them of Catholic brides—a unique feature. These men 
make a living. They are full-time Catholic professionals 
doing a professional job. 

The Catholic press generally, as well as Fordham’s 
Journalism Division, is glad that another professional, 
David Marshall, gave up his desk in the New York Sun 
after 28 years to come to us as the first Patterson Pro. 
fessor of Journalism. On the need for professionals, for 
making the children of light as wise as the children of 
secularism, I have written only as a priest observer and 
an amateur journalist. Next week Mr. Marshall will write 
professionally on how the Catholic press can become 
more professional. 


As Managing Editor, Father Keenan supervises the 
process by which manuscripts become AMERICcA’s 
printed pages. He points with pride to an envelope 
displayed on the wall of his office, addressed “To the 
Manager of the Editor.” Here he gives our readers a4 
look at AMERICA in the weekly making. 


scooped by the awkward timing of events. We went to 
press one recent Thursday night with an article severely 
critical of Secretary of State Marshall’s China policy. The 
Friday morning headlines told us that the Secretary had 
resigned. But it works both ways. On another Thursday 
afternoon, three years ago, the Managing Editor was in 
the elevator in a downtown building when he heard some- 
one say: “President Roosevelt is dead.” By some fast 
telephoning he was able to remake the fizst Comment page 
to make room for the passing of F.D.R. and the assump- 
tion of the Presidency by Mr. Truman. Presidential elec- 
tions are easy, being held on Tuesday. Mr. Truman gave 
us some uneasy moments last November, as Wednesday 
rolled along with the votes still being counted. But Ohio 
and California fell, and Mr. Dewey conceded in time for 
us to write an entirely new set of editorials. 

The editors learn a good deal through personal con- 
tacts. One of them invited a young atomic physicist to 
dinner with the staff. He had worked at Oak Ridge, and 
was interested in the problem of international control of 
atomic energy. During conversation after dinner he was 
asked if he felt alarmed by the fact that Joliot-Curie, in 
charge of the new French atomic pile, was a Communist. 
“Not particularly,” he said, “I think he is a Frenchman 
first and would simply refuse to convey secret informa- 
tion to Moscow.” About ten days later, Moscow blasted 
Joliot-Curie for “Titoism.” 

Six of the seven editors have made at least part of 
their studies outside the United States; and there is 
hardly a country in the civilized world where one or the 
other editor has not a friend. Scarcely a week passes 
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without bringing two or three persons with special know- 
ledge or abilities to the editorial dining-room. One hectic 
morning the Managing Editor found himself trying to 
cope simultaneously with an Irish Jesuit who had spent 
the war in Goa and was credited with making gasoline 
with practically anything he found lying around, two 
Czech exiles interested in the building of an international 
union of Christian Democratic parties, and the Minister- 
President of one of the German Laender accompanied by 
an Austrian journalist. 

America’s working week begins on Friday morning, 
when the Managing Editor confers with the Editor-in- 
Chief about the articles for the next issue. On the previ- 
ous night the presses have begun to turn out the AMERICA 
of the week just ended. 

Eight pages of AMERICA are assigned for articles, and 
the Editor tries to average four a week. Of about 100 
articles printed during a typical six-months’ period, 
twenty-five were written by members of the editorial 
staff. The rest came from outside sources and were 
mostly unsolicited. During the month of January of this 
year, thirty-two were received—or, more accurately, 
thirty-two were held for consideration, since each week 
brings a number of articles manifestly unsuited to 
America’s needs. A certain number are solicited by the 
Editor from people whom he knows to be conversant 
with the subjects of public interest he wants covered. 
One such is the article on the Report of the Secretary of 
Defense in this issue. Colonel Lanza will be remembered 
by most of our readers for his extremely objective weekly 
reporting of the Nation at War. Father Barrett was asked 
for his article, too. We are now expanding the practice 
of soliciting contributions on specific subjects from well- 
informed writers. 

The flow of articles into the AMERICA office is not hap- 
hazard. There are a number of constant contributors who 
are good for an article when a topic becomes timely. 
Important developments in Canada will be followed by an 
article from E. L. Chicanot. Dr. Tibor Payzs has kept 
pace with the Marshall Plan and similar experiments in 
international order. The remarkably good articles by 
Charles Wolf Jr. (“Communist surge in southern Asia,” 
12/18/48; and “Dilemma in the Far East,” 1/1/49) 
came from an agent. David Martin’s “Jews, Christians— 
and collaborators” (1/1/49), Rev. John M. Corridan’s 
“Longshoremen’s case” (11/20/48) and Walter A. 
Lynch’s “Forward in social security” (12/11/48) were 
published by arrangement, as was Father McManus’ ar- 
ticle on Federal aid to education (AM. 1/29). At present 
we are accepting few unsolicited articles unless they are 
on top of the news and can be published soon after ac- 
ceptance, 

Over Sunday one of the editors draws up a list of 
topics that have been in the news since our last issue. On 
Monday morning this list, reinforced by suggestions from 
other members of the staff, forms the principal agenda 
for the meeting of the editorial board at 11:30. The pur- 
pose of the meeting is to select four or five subjects for 
editorials, and a baker’s dozen for Comments. Most of the 
editors have some pet baby they want spotlighted for 


that week, and it is the job of the Editor-in-Chief to 
reconcile their conflicting ambitions. Debate is usually 
brisk over the treatment of controversial topics; the edi- 
tors are by no means like the four living creatures in the 
Apocalypse (Ch. 5) which said “Amen.” 

The second board meeting is called for Thursday morn- 
ing at ten. In the meantime, copy has been sent daily 
to the printer; galleys have come back and have been 
proof-read and corrected. The “dummy”—a model of 
the forthcoming issue with all the galleys pasted into the 
appropriate places—has gone to the printer on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The back section of the magazine is the particular 
preserve of Father Gardiner, the Literary Editor. Miss 
Walsh and Mr. Lewis having done their stint of putting 


‘the stage and the movies under the microscope, their 


copy has come to his desk. He has put it into AMERICA’s 
style, estimated the space the columns will take, and sent 
it with Mr. Breig’s “The Word” and Father Toomey’s 
“Parade” to the printer. 

And the books! They come in from the publishers by 
the oodles, well ahead of publication date. The Literary 
Editor weeds them out and sends a number out for review 
to members of a staff of about 150. Some of the books 
especially interest the editors, so they are reviewed on 
the premises. From the reviews on hand, the L. E. has 
chosen what he hopes will be an interesting variety, with 
three feature reviews of the outstanding books of the 
moment and five or six others for each issue. 

In passing we might mention poetry. Somewhere in 
the neighborhood of two thousand poems a year are sub- 
mitted. AMERICA publishes about forty or fifty a year. 
Poetry mortality is very high. 

On Thursday morning the printer sends proofs of the 
pages as they are to appear; and these are proof-read 
once more, as the first business of the editorial meeting. 
On the average, AMERICA gets five proof-readings before 
it goes to press. Reading the pages takes about an hour, 
the next hour being devoted to discussion of the issue 
as a whole. The question goes around the board, and 
each editor in turn is free to criticize anything in the 
pages before him. The fact that the editors agreed on 
Monday that Father Masse should write a criticism of 
American policy in China does not mean that they are 
going to agree with all that he has said or the way he 
has said it; and many an editorial has had as rough a 
run in the second hour on Thursday morning as a treaty 
before the U. S. Senate. No one is expected to pull his 
punches in these discussions. 

When the final version is agreed upon, it is sent back 
to the printer immediately. During the afternoon the 
Managing Editor or his assistant goes to the printer's 
and makes a final check to see that all alterations have 
been correctly made. After that, the printing can go 
ahead, though the Editor-in-Chief goes through the pages 
once more, and may phone in corrections before the 
presses begin to roll. Our printer, C. J. O’Brien, Inc., of 
New York, displays an admirable patience with last- 
minute phone calls. 

And on Friday morning .. . 
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A friend of 
Lou Guiney’s 


Francis Sweeney 








Gathered with the packets of letters and files of periodi- 
cals and ranks of first editions that are the treasure of 
the Louise Imogen Guiney Memorial Room at Holy Cross 
are the offerings of her friends—pictures and reminis- 
cences and souvenirs of Louise. One group of letters, 
written in a square, stub-point script on white paper as 
crisp as watered silk, bears the signature of Alice Brown; 
and the Cole etching of Louise, which is reproduced in 
Miss Brown’s luminous book about her friend, was Alice’s 
gracious gift to Holy Cross. It shows Louise in profile, 
the keen eyes intent, the face poised for listening—and, 
for a portent and a prophecy, there is a crown of laurel in 
her hair. 

Alice Brown’s letters testify to her interest in the me- 
morial room, which through the years has become a place 
of pilgrimage for friends of Lou Guiney and lovers of 
her poems. Miss Guiney herself began the collection 
through her gift of the remnant of her father’s library, 
with “my love to my father’s Holy Cross.” General Pat- 
rick Robert Guiney, “the good knight of Boston who was 
my father,” had been a student at the struggling college 
in the "fifties. 

But the memorial room and the collection of manu- 
scripts and memories that were gathered about Patrick 
Guiney’s books were the work of Father Michael Earls, 
S.J., who was by way of being parish priest for a genera- 
tion to Catholic literary America. What an immortal day 
it was when he brought Lou Guiney to Worcester (as 
later he was to bring Paul Claudel, Katherine Brégy and 
G. K. Chesterton) to make her an honorary doctor of her 
father’s alma mater! 

Trusting that the mention of Holy Cross and Father 
Earls would be introduction enough, I wrote to Alice 
Brown late in 1947 and asked whether I might come to 
see Miss Guiney’s last surviving girlhood friend. The re- 
ply was in the familiar angular script: 

Your kindly letter was long in reaching me, and so I 

seem the longer in answering. It is good to hear from 

a lover of the work of L. I. G. I wonder if she hears 

all these voices continuing her praise. I shall be very 

glad indeed to see you and talk about our beloved 

L. I. G., but not quite yet. You will hear from me 

shortly, offering you a date to come, and I say again 

that you are her friend. 
A little later came another note: 


DeaR REVEREND SIR:—Though I don’t know how 
respectful I ought to be, since we’ve never met. But 
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on Thursday the 22nd I think my desk will show 

fewer mountain tops, and we can conjure up L. I. G, 

to be with us, though unseen. And if you have to 

tell me you’re not Reverend, she, too, would smile. 

Come by 2:30, won’t you, and stay as long as 

you can. 
As I walked from Brimstone Corner across Boston Com. 
mon and past the State House and over the crown of 
Beacon Hill, I canvassed what I knew of Alice Brown 
and her long, intimate association with Louise Imogen 
Guiney. A young New Hampshire schoolmarm in her 
twenties, with a flair for short-story writing, she had 
come down to Boston in 1885 and joined the staff of 
the Youth’s Companion. Louise and Alice were spiritual 
kinsfolk, so whatever the occasion of their first meeting, 
they soon became close friends. It was Alice Brown who 
took Louise to England for the famous walking tour on 
which they rediscovered the grave of Henry Vaughan in 
Llansantffread. On their return they founded the Women’s 
Rest Tour Association and its little magazine, Pilgrim 
Scrip, to encourage other women to take their vacations 
as they had, with pack and stick, in foreign lands. 

In 1887 Louise wrote of “my Alice”: “She writes 
much and prints one-third. . . . She is truly, first, last 
and all through, a votary of Literature, an artist, a severe 
lover and server of the best, with no reference at all to 
the problem of how to slice the bread and butter it.” 

But, for all that, Alice Brown’s rewards were always 
more generous than Louise’s, who had to support herself 
by selling money orders and stamps as postmistress at 
Auburndale, and as a cataloger at the Boston Public 
Library, before her final departure for England in 1901. 
Alice was regionalist, as were Sarah Orne Jewett and 
Margaret Deland, who painted her pictures in the sub- 
dued green and silver and slate blue of New England 
local color. But her talent swung in a wide arc: short 
stories, novels, biographies—thirty-five books in all. And 
somewhere along the way one of her plays won a $10,000 
prize offered by a Back Bay Maecenas. 

Perhaps Alice Brown’s most enduring book will be her 
study of Louise, written after her friend’s death in 1920. 
It was on stronger premises than friendship that Alice 
wrote: “She has done the most authentic and exquisite 
verse America has yet produced.” Much of Lou’s prose 
is as dated as horse-cars and the Gibson Girl, like her 
essay in Patrins “On Teaching One’s Grandmother to 
Suck Eggs”; and, literary scholar though she was, there 
is a certain nouvelle richesse in her passion for quotation. 
But there are essays, like her monograph on Blessed 
Edmund Campion and her introduction to Mangan’s 
poems, that stand clear of the erudite whimsy. Her brave, 
sensitive, seeing soul goes riding still in the poems of 
Happy Ending, the last book of the last of the Cavalier 
poets. 
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Pinckney Street slopes steeply down in back of the 
sprawling State House, a narrow cleft between brick 
houses that savor more of London than of Boston. Alice 
Brown sat in an armchair by the window of her dim 
second-floor sitting room, a white-haired lady, smooth- 
faced and deaf, and with a voice as clear as a little bronze 
bell. She was eager to talk of her beloved Louise, and I 
regretted that my pen could not keep up with the wise 
and witty flow of her voice. As it was, sometimes she 
said: “Of course, this must never be put in print,” and 
[ reluctantly closed my notebook while she recalled some 
story about Lou’s family or literary Boston in the 
eighties. 

Alice Brown had destroyed all the letters from Louise 
because “she wrote things to me that she would not have 
written to anyone else.” So she had sat in front of her 
fireplace and watched as page after page blackened and 
curled and broke into ashes. 

Alice Brown’s characterizations of her contemporaries 
were sometimes sharply candid. I asked her about a 
Bostonian grande dame (let us call her Mrs. Aaron 
North) who had held “literary evenings” to which prom- 
ising writers were invited to meet the reigning families 
and drink claret-cup and listen while a starveling ’cellist 
sawed Liszt in two, like the lady in the side-show. “Mrs. 
Aaron North,” said Alice Brown, “knew no more about 
literature than the cat’s grandmother.” 

She was appalled at the evil of the modern world, 
its easy tolerance of injustice and the vast patterns of 
cruelty which have drained the epithet “medieval” of 
all its pejorative force. It was a simpler, kindlier era 
sixty years ago when she and Lou Guiney sailed for 
Europe. Her voice rose with emotion as she spoke of 
those Arcadian days when they had explored together 
the fields and the dear ancient towns of England. 

“She was so far above me!” she exclaimed; “there 
were deeps in her that no one could sound.” On their 
walking tour, Louise was always careful to attend Mass 
on Sunday and, though she never attempted to win Alice 
over from her amorphous Unitarianism, once Lou said 
to her: “For you, it is as if the last fifteen hundred years 
never existed.” 

“What could she have meant by that?” Alice won- 
dered. “Perhaps,” I suggested, “Miss Guiney meant that 
people come to a deep love of the Catholic Church 
through different gateways. Miss Guiney’s was the gate- 
way of history.” Then, as the shadows lengthened on 
Pinckney Street, I spoke of the ancient faith by which 
Lou Guiney had lived; but the journey to faith is a long 
one, and Alice Brown’s journeys were over. 

Before I left, Miss Brown asked me to fetch the wine 
and the biscuits from the sideboard. As I filled her glass 
with a port of character and honor, she proposed a toast 
—to her own death and her homecoming in heaven. So 
much courage and hope were in the words that I raised 
my glass with a prayer for the uncovenanted mercies. It 
was indeed, in Lou Guiney’s phrase, a toast to be drunk 
standing. 

That was seven weeks before Alice Brown’s death. My 
last message from her was the charming greeting she sent 


me for my ordination: “To Francis Sweeney, S.J. Prayer 
and Blessings for his onward way. A whisper and many 
thoughts from Alice Brown.” 

It is dated June 19, 1948. Two days later, in her ninety- 
first year, she died in Phillips House, Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 


Summons 


Death has but little care 
Whom he surprises: 


Playing at hide and seek 
To zephyr’s low laughter, 

Jack tarries by a brook, 
Jill follows after; 


Singing a huntsman’s song, 
Puffed cheeks a-blowing, 

Jill’s voice cannot delay 
Jack’s hurried going; 


Whistling a roundelay 
In twilight thicket, 

Jill softly tip-toes past 
Jack’s unlatched wicket; 


Shouting a seaman’s chant 
In raucous weather, 

Jack and the Stranger 
Saunter together; 


Moaning a banshee’s cry 
O’er silver gable, 

Empty a rocking-chair, 
Empty a cradle. 


Death has but little care 
Whom he surprises: 

At his call, man or maid 
Promptly arises. 


ALEXANDER J. Copy 


The highland wheat 

The corn is bleached to such ethereal tone 
It half dissolves in light; but though the sky 
Is bubble-cool and soft as irised eye, 

Each detail glitters: every stook makes known 

The separate sheaves that taper to the cone, 
Each line of haulm athwart the girdle-tie, 
Each ear of crocket-steeple hung awry 

And every grain carved clean as cherry-stone. 

What childhood pictures, harvest festivals 
Or windows opening on my sight unborn 

Do I look at, and through, as memory calls, 
Until I see, of fleshly vision shorn, 

Farther and farther than this evening falls 
White highlands of imperishable corn? 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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Books 


Proving the opposite 














SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. 
Yost. University of Minnesota Press. 
279p. $4.50 


This volume is a revision of Dr. John- 
son’s The Legal Status of Church-State 
Relationships in the United States. 
The old title is much more accurate; 
the key words in the new title—church, 
state, and separation—are nowhere de- 
fined. Since the phrase “Separation 
of Church and State” is thoroughly 
ambiguous and since it does not appear 
in the sections on religion in the United 
States Constitution or in the constitu- 
tion of any State, the reader has no way 
of knowing from the title just what the 
authors think their book is about. 

Reading the body of the book in- 
tensifies one’s feeling that the change 
of title is unfortunate. One finds here 
a direct clash between the ideology or 
propaganda im the first and last chap- 
ters and the carefully classified and 
documented historical and legal facts 
in the other nineteen. At the beginning 
and the end, attempts are made to har- 
ness one hundred and sixty years of 
recalcitrant data to the idea that “abso- 
lute separation of Church and State 
is guaranteed by the Constitution and 
by judicial interpretations” (p. 13) 
and that “we have staked the very 
existence of our country on the: faith 
that complete separation between the 
state and religion is best for the state 
and best for religion” (p. 262). 

The authors do not provide—and 
cannot provide—any citations, evidence 
or argument to bolster either of these 
statements. The Constitution not only 
makes no reierence to absolute or com- 
plete “separation of Church and State,” 
but coniains no passage that has been 
so interpreted by leading historians or 
legal scholars or by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

No decisien of the Court has ever so 
held. “Judicial interpretations” which 
are only dicta have no force in law and 
guarantee nething. The only decision 
in the entire history of the Supreme 
Court which offers even fragmentary 
support of the modern propaganda 
slogan expressed in the title and in 
these quotations is the McCollum de- 
cision of 1948; and this did not cover 
absolute separation of Church and 
State, but only proclaimed that volun- 
tary religious education (as practised 
in Champaign. Illinois) in public 
school buildings during school hours 
violates the First Amendment. And the 
Justices, with commendable caution, 





refrained frem any attempt to show 
how that edict squares with the con- 
trolling facts that are to be found in 
either American history or Constitu- 
tional law. 

Anyone who is interested in proving 
that we have never had absolute and 
complete separation of Church and 
State in the Federal Government or in 
the government of a single State in 
the Union for so much as a day since 
the foundation of our republic will find 
this volume a most usable storehouse 
of well-documented and admirably 
classified evidence. Under nineteen 
chapter headings the authors prove 
conclusively that the position they take 
in the opening and closing chapters is 
without foundation in fact. Constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions, educa- 
tional practices and court decisions are 
quoted or cited through 239 pages that 
should be quite disturbing to the pro- 
pagandists for complete separation of 
Church and State—if they ever develop 
an interest in American history or con- 
stitutional law. 

The basic kind of “separation” 
relevant to this study is that of the First 
Amendment, which explicitly “sep- 
arated” the authority of Congress from 
the authority of the several States over 





legislation respecting religion. This 
separation of the power of the Con- 
gress from the power of the State legis- 
latures was held by Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son and Madison to be implicit in the 
original Constitution. The First Amend- 
ment was designed to change nothing, 
but simply to spell out the existing 
situation in clear language, to preserve 
the freedom of action in this area of 
the individual States. This precise free- 
dom was violated by the Supreme Court 
in the McCollum decision. The propa- 
ganda at the beginning and end of this 
volume misses this only fundamental 
and constitutional type of separation 
which has any relevancy to the heart 
of this book. And the heart of the book 
is sound. It is filled with ammunition 
for anyone who needs ammunition in 
defense of the First Amendment as it 
was planned, adopted, ratified—and in- 
terpreted for a century and a half. 
J. M. O'NEILL 

(Dr. O’Neill is author of the forthcom- 
ing Religion and Education under the 
Constitution. Harpers). 
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Disciplined artist 
AGNES REPPLIER: Lady of Letters 











By George Stewart Stokes. The Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 261p. $3, 


Speaking of Miss Repplier’s three 
Catholic biographies (Pére Marquette, 
Mére Marie and Junipero Serra), Mr, 
Stokes remarks: “As far as church jg 
concerned, save for a controlled yet 
pronounced sympathy, it is almost as 
if the Catholic part of the picture as 
such were taken for granted.” 

That, indeed, might well characterize 
all of Miss Repplier’s writings. Her 
faith was a thing that simply and un. 
ostentatiously flavored her work, and 
she herself has said that she never 
found the Catholic tone of her essays a 
barrier to their acceptance in any of 
the magazines which were honored to 
publish her. It is encouraging for all, 
but perhaps above all for young writers, 
to know that the only thing that 
brought her occasional rejection slips 
was poor work. It is interesting to note 
that her talents were first recognized 
and published by the Catholic World. 
Later she broke into the then sacro- 
sanct preserves of the Atlantic—Phila- 
delphia took Boston quite by storm, 
and that was not so easy to do then 
as it is now, when the proper Bos 
tonians are not quite so insulated. 

A biography of Miss Repplier has 
long been wanted. In these days of 
more commercialized publishing, it is 
good to recall the more leisurely days 
when essays were lovingly written and 
(astonishingly) widely read, too — and 
among American essayists Miss Rep- 
plier had no superior. There still awaits 
those who will re-read her works the 
satisfaction of meeting a clear and or- 
dered mind, a supple and disciplined 
style and a warmth of affection and 
sympathy rarely found these days when 
too much writing seems hurried. Hap- 
pily, there are enough sizable and 
judicious quotations scattered through- 
out this story of her life to whet one’s 
appetite for a further acquaintance. 

Miss Repplier was not always as 
poised as her writing. As a young con- 
vent student she was quite a problem, 
and all through her life she had a 
definite mind of her own. It is humanly 
gratifying to know that the serenity 
of her written word is no proof of 
a glacial, unfeeling temperament. 

This is a book that may not appeal 
much to younger readers, but anyone 
who read Miss Repplier in school or 
college will experience the happiness 
of meeting an old friend. The book is 
the February selection of the Catholic 
Book Club. That is quite as it ought 
to be, as Miss Repplier’s Mére Marie of 
the Ursulines was the same Club’s 
choice back in 1931. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 
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Youth of a prexy 





THE FAMILY ON GRAMERCY PARK 








By Henry Noble MacCracken. Scrib- 
ner’s. 213p. $2.75 


One might presuppose that the child- 
heod of the future president of Vassar 
would picture a studious lad of twelve, 
home from Harvard, trying out his first 
pair of bifocals in reading Ariosto in 
the original. That’s not so. Instead, he 
was chasing cats up alleys, taking part 
in gang fights, competing in spitting 
contests, shining up to the neighbor- 
hood gals and streaking after fire en- 
gines. If there is such a thing as a 
genuine American book, this is it. 
There is not an uptown sentence in the 
whole thing. There are no carefully 
concealed condescensions. It is as hon- 
est and four-square as Huckleberry 
Finn. 

The MacCrackens lived on Gramercy 
Park, and the fence which enclosed it 
played an important part in the life of 
the boy whose story this is. He comes to 
understand that fences can be climbed 
and the “Micks” can get in; and, if so, 
what’s the good of fences? Moreover, 
he learns that MacCracken was former- 
ly McCracken, and that he is himself 
a “Mick.” These realizations are not 
recounted with the air of a sanctimoni- 
ous democrat; they are merely given as 
part of the education which street-life 
and street-experience pressed upon 
him. 

Dr. MacCracken has written his 
memoirs in the language of a young 
boy, and, what is more difficult, he has 
maintained a boy’s point of view 
throughout. The confusions, bewilder- 
ments, prejudices and hopes of child- 
hood are recaptured and presented in a 
manner which carries conviction and 
is stamped with the hallmark of 
sincerity. 

Whoever reads this book will enjoy 
it, for its appeal is as wide as that of 
Mark Twain’s boys’ books; but New 
Yorkers will get the most fun out of 
it, for it is filled with city sights and 
sounds and smells and noises. Most. of 
the accounts of childhood which are 
popular have to do with kids growing 
up in the country, and are redolent of 
farm or village life; but this is redolent 
ef push-carts, cops, bloody noses, dray 
horses and barked shins. 

The blurb writer has seen fit to point 
out that such names as Cyrus Field, 
William Dean Howells and Richard 
Watson Gilder are mentioned; but this 
is misleading. The book is not valuable 
for anything it says about them. Its 
appeal is te be found in the account of 
a childhood which was normal, rowdy 
and decent. 

Note to Dr. MacCracken: “Please, 
Sir, I want some more.” 

Cuartes Durry 








GOD’S UNDERGROUND 





By Father Geerge as told to Gretta 
Palmer. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 296p. 
$3 


Eyewitness accounts from Russia and 
her system of satellite “democracies” 
are so few that no scrap of first-hand 
information can be neglected. When the 
observer is a cultured and intelligent 
witness, filled with the warmth of hu- 
man understanding, a devout servant of 
Christ and a dedicated priest who has 
almost miraculously penetrated the 
communist fastnesses of evil, his story 
must receive and happily is receiving 
the widest attention. 

Father George, the Croatian priest 
who writes here of the miracles of re- 
ligious revival in a land where pro- 
fessing Christians are hunted and tor- 
tured like their ancestors of the cata- 
combs, must remain anonymous lest he 
betray the confidences of the devoted 
members of God’s underground whom 
he met during his arduous years with 
the Partisans of Central Europe and 
later in Russia itself. His bona fides is 
certified by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, 
who arranged to have Gretta Palmer, 
American journalist, bring his experi- 
ences to the public. 

Father George’s story is the bright 
epic of a priest who would bow to 
neither the Nazis nor the Communists. 
For his outspokenness against the in- 
vaders he was forced to flee from his 
native country when the German and 
Italian hordes poured into Yugoslavia. 
He took refuge with Slovakian Parti- 
sans and, disguised as a physician, the 
profession he had followed before he 
became a priest, he served with these 
heroic men until the advancing Red 
Army reached them. 

Everywhere that Father George went 
he found a simple devotion to the 
Church among the oppressed. Finding 
faith in Christian principles even 
among supposedly cynical Communists, 
he determined to undertake the perilous 
trip into Russia to learn what he could 
of the Christians there. Through a meet- 
ing with a Russian general who was a 
secret believer, he was able to cross the 
Soviet border and spend six months in 
the land of communism. In every part 
of Russia he visited were evidences of 
dissatisfaction with the crass material- 
ism of the Marxist creed, and a belief 
in God which had endured despite 
every attempt the Communists made to 
destroy it. 

Father George, after many adven- 
tures, including near-martyrdom at the 
hands of Red secret police in Czecho- 
slovakia, who imprisoned and_ tor- 
tured him, made his escape to the west 
to bring us the welcome news that a 
Christian brotherhood survives to the 
east of the iron curtain, and that in 
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“A book that deeply 
impresses the mind 


and the heart.” 
—THE COMMONWEAL 


The 
Seven 
Storey. 
Mountain 


by THOMAS MERTON 


ery week thousands of new 


readers are discovering this fas- 
cinating life story of a young 
American who lived a full and 
worldly life and then, at the 
age of 26, entered a Trappist 
monastery. 

Enthusiastically praised by critics 
of all creeds it has swiftly estab- 
lished itself as one of the great 
autobiographies of our day—and 
of years to come. 

“A Twentieth Century form of 
The Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine.”—Monsignor Fulton J. 


Sheen. 


“Tt stands a more human docu- 
ment than the comparable Apolo- 
gia Pro Vita Sua of John Henry 
Newman.”-—-Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

“It is undoubtedly one of the 
most significant accounts of con- 
version from the modern temper 
to God that our time has seen. 
A profoundly moving, spiritual 
document.”—America. 
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Edited by 
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HESTERTON called 


Thomas More the greatest 
character in English history. He 
was the father of modern En- 
glish prose, pioneer of early 
Tudor drama, author of the 
matchless Utopia and a great 
contemplative. These papers 
discuss the living principles of 
law and legislation, of ethics 
and politics, that guided his 
thought. The title is the famous 
phrase uttered by More on the 
scaffold: “I die the King’s good 
servant, but God’s first.” $2.25 
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communist-controlled areas there exist 
many cells of God’s underground, 
formed of righteous men and women 
who are determined that Christ’s 
Church shall never die. 

LeonaRD J. SCHWEITZER 





PARATROOPER PADRE 





By Rev. Francis L. Sampson. Catholic 
University of America Press. 137p. 
$2.50 


Father Sampson entered the Army as a 
chaplain in April, 1942; and later, at 
the Chaplain School at Harvard, volun- 
teered for the Airborne Troops without 
at the time knowing (he says) that he 
would be expected to “jump with the 
rest.” He survived the rigorous, even 
ruthless training meted out to the 
“jump soldiers.” Officers often got 
more rigor from the training sergeants 
than did the GI paratrooper, and chap- 
lains were not spared. That training 
proved its worth in steeling the para- 
troops for the rigors of their combat 
missions. 

Having survived three arduous 
“jumps” in Europe—D-day, an infiltra- 
tion mission in Holland and the rein- 
forcement of the beleaguered infantry 
during the Battle of the Bulge, in which 
last struggle he was taken prisoner— 
Father Sampson also survived the hun- 
ger and horror of a nazi prison camp. 
Now, after a nine-month return to dio- 
cesan duties (Des Moines, Iowa), he 
has returned to the chaplaincy and is 
stationed with the Occupation forces in 
Japan. 

Father Sampson need make no apol- 
ogy for adding this brief, almost con- 
centrated account of his war career as 
chaplain to the already mountainous 
pile of observations, regimental and 
divisional “histories” which World War 
IT has produced. We may possibly have 
too many different, overlapping, even at 
times contradictory reports of the 
strategical warfare, as well as too much 
superficial reportage by many war cor- 
respondents. We have had, unfortunate- 
ly, too few records and reports from 
the chaplains, who probably knew the 
temper of the troops, the problems 
arising from conflict of personalities in 
command positions, and the actual face 
of war better than any other single ob- 
server. Some may feel that their ex- 
periences were not “important” enough 
to perpetuate in print; others prefer not 
to write an account which, for many 
reasons they are well aware of, could 
tell only a part of the actual truth. 
Most of them were too preoccupied 
with their work to be able to keep jour- 
nals, even to write such long, factual 
letters to their families as must be those 
on which Father Sampson’s book is 
based. 


For that very reason. this account is 
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valuable. What is more, it is well writ. 
ten, unexaggerated, absorbing in inci. 
dent and heartening in its insight into 
the lives of the men who fought. Father 
Sampson pulls few punches. It is g 
direct, honest book; and should be pre- 
scribed as a partial antidote to much 
of the “I-was-there-when” reports that 
have appeared thus far. 
R. F. Grapy 





F. D. R.: HIS PERSONAL LETTERS 
(1905-1928) 





Edited by Elliott Roosevelt. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. 674p. $5 


Since it covers the most formative 
period of Mr. Roosevelt’s life and deals 
with persons and events of major 
significance, this second volume of the 
late President’s personal correspond. 
ence is more interesting than the first. 
The book opens with the letters writ. 
ten during the European honeymoon of 
Franklin and Eleanor, and closes, near- 
ly a quarter of a century later, with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s gubernatorial victory 
in 1928. The letters cover the years of 
his early political experience in New 
York State; the young Assistant Secre. 
tary of the Navy’s war-time European 
inspection trip (1918)—an excellent 
piece of reporting; his energetic cam- 
paign for the Vice-Presidency in 1920; 
his optimistic outlook during the trying 
and depressing period when he was 
stricken with infantile paralysis; his 
fledgling attempts at history writing; 
the humdrum daily routine involved in 
cruising in a small boat in sunny 
Florida waters; his first visits to Warm 
Springs and his ultimate return to poli- 
tics in time for the Al Smith campaign. 
At long last F. D. R. was back in 
public service; his legs were no longer 
a liability; his family was united; the 
future held unlimited possibilities for 
advancement. The third and final vol- 
ume will cover the period from 1929 to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s death in 1945. 
Perhaps most people are curious to 
know the effect on Mr. Roosevelt of the 
loss of the free use of his begs at the 
age of thirty-nine. The correspondence 
shows that life as a cripple merely in- 
tensified all the characteristics shown 
in letters prior to 1922. His stability, as 
Elliott Roosevelt remarks, became more 
stable, his optimism more optimistic 
and, notwithstanding his inability to 
walk, even his independent nature was 
intensified. Hence the argument which 
attributes to the polio attack, and the 
years immediately following, the evolu- 
tion of F. D. R.’s presidential qualities 
is easily refuted. Mr. Roosevelt did not 
basically change. Whatever develop- 
ment he experienced during those six 
years, and later applied in the White 
House. was in considerable measure the 
same development that would have tak- 
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en place if he had been able to walk. 
This is a richly rewarding volume— 
rich in Rooseveltian courage, ability 
and humor, rich also in its power to 
evoke in vivid fashion pleasant mem- 
ories of a less barbarous world. 
Joun J. O'Connor 





THE MAN WHO INVENTED SIN 








By Sean O’Faolain. Devin-Adair. 183p. 
$2.75 


In one of the brilliantly colored and 
evocative short stories in this dis- 
tinguished volume, a “successful” man 
knew the measure of his loss whenever 
“memory would jump from ambush on 
him.” The phrase may be borrowed to 
describe the effect these stories will 
have on the perceptive reader. For all 
their surface quietness (and, at times, 
melancholy) a word of dialog or de- 
scription will occur to startle and cap- 
ture. The author’s sense of life which 
informs these stories is one of sudden 
thrusts of meaning, retreating then into 
a muted background. An entire story 
is needed for culmination in this—still 
somehow independent—statement: “He 
bowed benevolently to every respectful 
salute along the glowing street, and 
when he did his elongated shadow 
waved behind him like a tail.” 


One does not find in O’Faolain’s 
stories the gallery of characters, of 
super-individualists which sometimes 
move with such positive being in the 
stories of Frank O’Connor, or even of 
Mary Lavin. Instead, as in the com- 
parable work of Michael McLaverty, 
there are moods and situations. Mr. 
O’Faolain has publicly rejected for 
himself and for the artist the roman- 
tic title of “creator.” He reflects (per- 
haps therefore better than his Irish 
confréres) the larger social and political 
changes in the life he observes. His 
beautifully effective story, “The Fur 
Coat,” based on a universal human 
dilemma, achieves special poignance 
from its reflection of the past hardships 
and sudden dignities of the new class of 
public servants in a new Eire. In an- 
other story the Gaelic language move- 
ment gives meaningful point in time to 
what otherwise might have been a 
shadowy affair. With this author at 
least, the theory of milieu and moment 
seems to work; in the two or three 
stories which have no defined point of 
departure, the result is an attenuated 
sketch. 

Here, then, is the Ireland of new 
men and of immemorial types, both 
seen against what one might call—tak- 
ing a phrase from the economists—a 
mature nature. Against its background 


> 


of “silence” and “ghosts”—the essen- 
tial ingredients of Celtic twilight and 
temperament—we see old braggarts 
about the business of dying, young 
boys about to make their First Com- 
munion, and a complex simple folk in 
the toils of love and marriage. One of 
the most striking stories, “Teresa,” a 
full-length portrait of a type, shows 
with sympathy, and with tartness too, 
a light-headed young woman discover- 
ing in the convent her true vocation. . 
The coinage here is golden; words 
ring true, even the imported English 
slang. There is a restlessness (cooled by 
the accompanying woodcuts) which 
would be disturbing if there were not 
in it, behind the melancholy, indisput- 
able signs of vigor and of growth for 
Ireland. Ritey Hucwes 





HOUND-DOG MAN 





By Fred Gipson. Harper. 247p. $2.50 


“Just looking around made me feel like 
the world was brand spanking new, 
ready to be lived in for the first time.” 
There in a sentence is the magic mood 
which this story of a boy, a dog and a 
coon hunt creates for the properly dis- 
posed reader. The delightfully unsen- 
timental picture of boyhood and the 
Texas country evokes a nostalgic re- 
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sponse even if one has a completely 
urban background—even if one has 
never been a boy! 

Blackie Scantling, the hound-dog 
man who takes Cotton Kinney and his 
friend Spud out hunting, represents 
all of that deep-down dream of a crazy 
kind of freedom that seems to grip 
some of the people some of the time, 
the kind of freedom that was hymned 
over the air waves a few years back in 
Dont Fence Me In. All law-abiding 
citizens keep this secret thing well in 
hand, but they cannot resist the in- 
nocuous release that comes with books 
like Hound-Dog Man. 

Blackie was a demi-god to Cotton 
and Spud; their parents were not so 
sure. And by the same token, the boys 
felt a curious, unintelligible sadness 
when Blackie let himself in for mar- 
riage, while their elders rejoiced to see 
him settling down to responsibility. 

Cotton tells the story, and his twelve- 
year-old slant on grown-ups and their 
mysterious ways is compounded of ad- 
miration, bewilderment and, occasion- 
ally, a something that approaches con- 
tempt. His responses to the lonely 
country “’way off out here at the back 
side of nowhere,” the strange music of 
Fiddling Tom, and the thrill of being 


adopted by a one-man dog, a bugle- 
voiced hound—all these and more are 
shared with the reader with a sharp- 
ness that is exciting. 

This is a story of love: love of a 
boy for a dog, love for a father and 
mother, love of nature and the untam- 
able, love of friend for friend, love of 
a man and woman. It is simple, earthy 
and completely refreshing; it is humor- 
ous, tender and human. Either it is 
your book or it is not, but it’s lucky 
for you if it is. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


From the Editor’s shelves 

AMERICAN HUMANISM AND THE NEW 
AcE, by Louis J. A. Mercier (Bruce. 
$4). This is Dr. Mercier’s fourth book 
on Humanism, and the crown of his 
thinking. The burden of this thought- 
ful book lies in tracing the progress 
that is manifest in American Humanist 
thinking and in indicating how that 
thinking ought logically to develop. 
Not a few non-Catholic leaders in this 
field have advanced from the position 
of Babbitt (who himself was in re- 
bellion against naturalistic Humanism) 
to a recognition of the necessity of 
metaphysics (Hutchins) and even of 
Theism (Lippmann). Dr. Mercier 
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holds, of course, for a supernaturalized 
Humanism, which few outside the 
Church will accept, as yet, but toward 
which there is an incipient movement, 
This is a thoughtful and rewarding 
book, especially for those who would 
study one facet of American thought. 


Born 1925, by Vera Brittain (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50). An unwilling hero in World 
War I, who has become an Anglican 
clergman more or less in reparation 
for his battle-killings, drifts more and 
more into pacifism. This leads to mis. 
understandings with his son, bor of 
a wife who lost her real love in the first 
war. At long last the son realizes the 
high moral courage of his father, 
Though set in a war framework (with 
an interlude in the U. S.) this is essen. 
tially a study of the gap that often 
separates the thinking of two genera. 
tions. Distinguished, even if a little 
heavy. 


FATHER KNICKERBOCKER REBELs, by 
Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker (Scrib. 
ner’s. $4.50). This story of New York 
during the Revolution, opines reviewer 
Joseph R. Frese, set the author a hard 
task which comes off not too well. The 
main reason seems to be that New 
York was never really in the Revolution 
as were Boston and Virginia. The New 
York legislature buckled down to 
Parliamentary dictation, and the war 
circled around the city but never en- 
tered it. The handling of Tory New 
York is the best part of the book, par- 
ticularly the account of the exile of the 
Tory loyalists, but the appetite is only 
whetted by its brevity. H. C. G. 





AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 











The Word 


THE CHILDREN WERE STUNNED. 

“Say some extra prayers,” I had told 
them. “For the bishops and priests and 
sisters in jail.” 

They looked at me oddly. 

In jail? Bishops? Priests? Sisters? 

Joe’s voice sounded _ incredulous. 
“The ones who say Mass, and give us 
Holy Communion? The ones who hold 
God in their hands?” 

“Sisters?” asked Betty. “Like the 
sisters who teach us, and take care of 
sick people, and orphans? Sisters like 
that, Daddy?” 

“Just like that,” I told her. 

There was a silence. “Bishops,” said 
Joe in a strange, flat voice. “Bishops. 
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In Jail. Why.” There was no question 
mark after the word, the way he said 
it. It came out low and descending. 

Before I could answer, he added an- 
other query. “How many?” 

“About ten,” I said. “Not counting 
five or six who died in prison, and three 
or four who were murdered.” 

“In this country?” It was Betty’s in- 
credulous exclamation. 

“No—thank God,” I told her. “In 
Hungary. Rumania. Albania. Poland. 
Countries like that—overseas.” 

This time Joe’s voice had a rising in- 
flection. “Why, Dad?” 

I got up and stared out the window, 
my back to them. “You’ve read about 
the martyrs,” I said. “St. Agnes; St. 
Sebastian, who was shot with arrows, 
St. Lawrence, who was burned. St. 
Joan of Arc. We’re back in those days. 
The world is sick with sin, kids.” 

I turned. Joe was looking at me with 
a puzzled frown. “But Dad!” he said. 
“Bishops!” 

“It’s not the first time,” I answered. 
“Almost all the apostles were put in 
prison and killed. Being a bishop can 
be dangerous.” 

I left the window and sat down, 
facing them. “That’s why I want you to 
pray,” I said. “The people who are put- 
ting these bishops and priests and 
sisters in jail—who knows? Maybe some 
of them will be bishops themselves 
some day.” 

They sat looking at me, speechless. 
“For instance,” I told them, “St. Paul. 
He put Catholics in jail. He would have 
liked to capture St. Peter or St. John. 
Then God sent His grace, and made 
Paul a bishop. After that, he was an 
outlaw for Christ.” 

I leaned closer. “Joe,” I said, “you 
like adventure. You ought to love St. 
Paul. In jail? He was in jail often. 
Once he escaped through a window, in 
a basket let down with ropes. 

“You talk about Robinson Crusoe, or 
Robin Hood, or Tom Mix! Why, St. 
Paul—Bishop Paul—was shipwrecked 
three times. He swam rivers; he flitted 
from door to door in dark city streets; 
he moved like a shadow through wilder- 
nesses. 

“For a day and a night he floated 
in the sea, not knowing whether he 
would live to tell the tale. He was 
stoned. He was in danger from robbers, 
and in worse danger from traitors. He 
went without food; he went in torn 
clothing; he was thirsty and cold. And 
finally they killed him. He was a 
soldier, Joe—a real soldier of Christ. 
He was a Catholic bishop. 

“Why do they do those things to 
bishops?” I looked from Joe to Betty 
and back to Joe. “You tell me why they 
did them to Christ—to God their 
Saviour—and I'll tell you why they do 
them to His apostles.” 

Joseru A. Bretc 





Films 


Readers in various parts of the country 
may well wonder why I review some 
pictures several months before they are 
shown in their particular locality and 
others long after they have disappeared 
from their screens. The answer lies in 
the erratic distribution of films, espec- 
ially those coming from companies 
which do not own the theaters which 
serve as their first-run outlets. As a 
working compromise I try to review 
films at about the time they are sched- 
uled for release in New York. This sys- 
tem, like all compromises, has disad- 
vantages which are never more appa- 
rent than in a week like the present 
one, when the new movie outlook is a 
uniformly dismal one. 











JOHN LOVES MARY is based on a 
successful Broadway farce comedy of 
a few seasons ago. It describes the pre- 
dicament of a returning GI (Ronald 
Reagan) who can’t marry the girl he 
left behind him (Patricia Neal) be- 
cause he is already legally encumbered 
with a wife. The picture excuses its 
high-handed matrimonial juggling to 
the audience by presenting this mar- 
riage as a mere misguided gesture of 
altruism, designed to get the sweet- 
heart of a war buddy (Jack Carson) 
past the immigration authorities, but 
the hero finds it quite impossible to 
explain to his intended bride. As a re- 
sult he resorts to a series of frantic sub- 
terfuges, all of which backfire. The 
complications would probably still be 
piling up except that the author merci- 
fully released him by materializing an 
earlier husband for the superfluous 
“wife.” Whatever alchemy made this 
acceptable on the stage—perhaps the 
topical freshness that jokes about ser- 
vicemen’s readjustments had at the 
time, or the greater adaptability of the 
stage to artificial farce conventions—is 
notably absent on the screen. The hard- 
working cast makes the most of a few 
good gags, but the bulk of their mate- 
rial is labored. (Warner Bros.) 


MY OWN TRUE LOVE is a Holly- 
wood-British problem drama which at 
least pretends to take a veteran’s post- 
war adjustment seriously. The story 
concerns a widower ex-Colonel (Mel- 
vyn Douglas) and an ex-WAAF (Phyl- 
lis Calvert) with an unhappy marriage 
and a hectic career in the French Un- 
derground behind her, whose romance 
is nearly wrecked when the man’s son 
(Philip Friend) comes home shattered 
in mind and body from a Jap prison 
camp and falls in love with his intended 
stepmother. All three principals are un- 
usually successful at suggesting likable, 
troubled human beings, but their per- 
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formances only temporarily obscure the 
picture’s dubious morals, and the fact 
that, after a promising beginning, its 
talky script gets nowhere except to an 
arbitrary happy ending. (Paramount) 


MY DEAR SECRETARY is scheduled 
to open to the accompaniment of a 
newspaper-sponsored contest to select 
New York’s most beautiful secretary. 
The picture which reaps the benefit of 
this publicity has good reason to wel- 
come uncritical promotion, for it is one 
of those ineffably foolish comedies that 
use unbridled eccentricity instead of 
characterization, and try to mask a lack 
of genuine humor by having the cast 
deliver their lines fortissimo and keep 
in a constant state of violent physical 
exertion. Kirk Douglas, Laraine Day, 
Keenan Wynn and Rudy Vallee have 
the best of reasons to be exhausted. 
(United Artists) 


THE COUNTESS OF MONTE 
CRISTO. Sonya Henie here attempts 
to turn back the clock a dozen years 
and recapture the mood of her first pic- 
tures. The story is a belligerently gay 
Continental trifle about two movie ex- 
tras who swindle a glamorous week-end 
at a winter resort by posing as a coun- 
tess and her maid, and who are saved 
from the consequences of grand larceny 
when the wealthy Prince Charming 
whom the “countess” has captivated 
displays a properly democratic spirit 
on learning of her real station in life. 
Needless to say, Miss Henie works in a 
few skating sequences, but the rest of 
the film is as flat and stale as yester- 
day's champagne. (Universal-Inter- 
national ) Morra WaLsH 
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THROUGHOUT THE WEEK, SO- 
cial interaction kept spraying the 
milieu with colorful events .. . 
As the interaction progressed, the 
various ways in which humans 
enter one another’s lives could be 
clearly seen . . . Observed was the 
abrupt, unexpected type of entry... 
As a Memphis, Tenn., taxi driver sat 
in his parked cab, an automobile 
smashed into him. Both cars were 
hurled a hundred feet, landing in front 
of a hospital. Crawling out, the two 
drivers, strangers a moment before, 
walked in together for treatment .. . 
Through the night, life oozed into life 
..» Roused from his slumber, a Brook- 
lyn householder tiptoed downstairs, dis- 
covered a burglar enjoying a television 
show in the parlor. The burglar, gun 
in hand, snapped: “I’m staying for the 
test of this program.” He did not stay, 
however. Police arrived, stopped the 


show . . . Many lives brusned simul- 
taneously against one life ... A Ten- 
nessee citizen received a new telephone 
number, somewhat similar to the cor- 
rect-time service number. On the first 
night of the new number, his telephone 
rang 180 times and 180 strange voices 
filtered into his home, inquiring for the 
right time. On the second night, his 
phone rang 112 times; on the third, 217 
times. On the fourth night, he left the 
receiver off the hook, and shortly after 
sunrise applied for a new number... 
Rodents set up interaction between 
theatre owners and theatregoers . . . 
In California, as an elderly tailor sat 
watching a movie, a mouse ran up his 
pants leg. The experience sent the 
tailor into a nervous breakdown. Last 
week, emerging from the breakdown, 
he filed a $25,000 damage suit against 
the theatre owner. . . . As the week 
progressed, social interaction continued 
remorselessly on its way ... All over 
the land, life paths could be seen 
crossing the paths of other lives .. . 
In Cleveland, when an automobile oc- 
cupied by a man and wife collided 
with another couple’s car, one woman 
leaped out, bit the finger of the woman 
in the other car, jumped back into her 
own auto and drove away... . The ten- 
dency of mistakes to intensify the im- 
pact of life upon life was demonstrated 
. . . When a Dalles, Ore., housewife 
tried to telephone a store about an elec- 
trical gadget she had just purchased, 
the telephone operator inadvertently 
connected her with the fire depart- 
ment. Firemen, hearing an excited 
woman complaining about an electrical 
appliance, thought there was a fire. In 
a flash, fire engines, with sirens wail- 
ing, were rumbling toward the house- 
wife’s home. 


The impact of human life upon human 
life is a continuing process that begins 
with the cradle . . . Though some 
phases of the process may be of minor 
import, others are of major signifi- 
cance. .. . To develop normally, man 
needs human society . . . Separation 
from his fellow human beings is a tor- 
ture for him. . . . Though great, this 
dependence on human society is only 
relative for man ... For him, there is 
only one relationship of dependence 
that is absolute: his dependence on 
God . . . Somehow or other, he can 
get along without human society. .. . 
Without God, he simply cannot get 
along at all. . . . Though hell may be 
filled with human beings, it is a sort 
of solitary confinement for man, be- 
cause it means separation from God. 
. . . That separation constitutes the 
essential pain of hell. . . . For every 
human, there are two beings of abso- 
lute importance: the man himself and 
God . .. Just these two. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Catholic Publishing house execu- 
tive, decorated war veteran with 
two tiny daughters. 


Desperately in need of 4 or 5 
room dwelling within 60 minutes 
of mid-town Manhattan(N.Y.C.) 


Very close to eviction 
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you want an interesting 
job 
Send full details to: 
Box TM, AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
diamonds, broken and usable watches, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for 
FREE shipping LOWE’ 


Dept. A, Holand Bldg., St. Louis, Me. 














EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices. 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


stablish 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX _ EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 


WHICH BOOK? 
RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOCKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 




















(1 Send bi-monthly Catalog 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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Correspondence 








Organization needed to teach 
Catholic professional principles 
Epiror: I should like to express my 
agreement with Dr. Michael Shea’s plea 
(Am. 1/29/49 p. iii) for a sound phi- 
losophy of medical aid for the guidance 
of our Catholic doctors in the contro- 
versy occasioned by the Federal health- 
insurance bill. I should like also to 
second his appeal for a national or- 
ganization of Catholic physicians. 

That we have been negligent in fos- 
tering Catholic Physicians’ Guilds is 
quite apparent to anyone interested in 
this particular program of Catholic Ac- 
tion. The number of Guilds has not 
increased to any great extent in the last 
ten years, despite an ever-increasing 
need for such a program, due to the 
threat to morals created by many mod- 
ern medical practices. Our Catholic 
medical schools are few in number, and 
many Catholics are thus denied a pro- 
fessional medical training safeguarded 
by rigid adherence to Catholic moral 
principles. 

The Federation of Catholic Physi- 
cians’ Guilds has made a token and 
feeble effort to encourage the establish- 
ment of the program in various dio- 
ceses. Through its publication it has 
attempted to give physicians some 
needed direction in the matter of med- 
ical moral problems. At times the effort 
of the Federation has seemed half- 
hearted, and programs of expansion 
have been charted but never carried 
into effect. Perhaps there is some ob- 
stacle in the path of sound and effective 
organization through this body. Actu- 
ally, one finds apathy rather than en- 
thusiasm when the program is men- 
tioned today. It could be that the pres- 
ent controversy relative to health insur- 
ance has made a nominally national 
organization more desirable than a real- 
ly effective and active national organi- 
zation of Catholic physicians. Could it 
be that the close relationship of the 
Federation of Catholic Physicians’ 
Guilds to the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion makes for stunted growth? 

The National Council of Catholic 
Men has recently undertaken to study 
the situation. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to make this study with a view 
to bringing about a national organiza- 
tion of Catholic physicians. Several 
members of the American hierarchy are 
strong in their support of an organiza- 
tion that is truly national in scope, real- 
izing well that such an objective is in 
keeping with the social-action program 
of the recent Popes. I trust that Dr. 
Shea will place his hope for the time 


being in the possible development of 
this program, and that through the ef- 
forts of the National Council of Catho- 
lic Men he may soon find a Catholic 
Physicians’ Guild inaugurated in all the 
major dioceses of this country. 

While I feel with’ Dr. Shea that the 
Guild program might help bring light 
to many Catholic physicians in the 
present controversy over health insur- 
ance, I do not think the program ade- 
quate as an answer to their modern 
needs. 

The present controversy makes it 
clear that one segment of the profes- 
sional population must have guidance. 
I am quite sure that the nurse, the so- 
cial worker, the lawyer and the worker 
are also confused about this particular 
issue, and perhaps about many more. 
Too long have we neglected the social 
teaching of the Catholic Church in our 
formal educational programs. Too long 
have we been negligent of this teach- 
ing in our pulpits. Actually, the 
Bishops’ Program of 1919 is still in- 
terpreted as radical by a vast number 
of Catholics. Very many American 
Catholics still feel that the social en- 
cyclicals were directed principally to- 
ward Europe, and do not apply to the 
American way of life. Many more Cath- 
olics still argue that the Catholic priest 
exceeds his teaching authority when he 
speaks on social problems and advances 
the established and authoritative social 
principles of the encyclicals. 

These feelings of the laity must be 
changed by the intelligent presentation 
of Catholic social teachings to our 
Catholic people generally, and to our 
professional groups as they are par- 
ticularly concerned in special issues. 
This means, as Father John Cronin has 
pointed out in his recent book, that the 
social teachings of the Catholic Church 
must be presented through formal and 
informal educational programs. 

I believe that a national organization 
of Catholic physicians could carry on 
very well a program of informal Catho- 
lic social education. It might be ac- 
complished through the medium of na- 
tional meetings, regional meetings or a 
service bulletin directed to all Catholic 
physicians. We have passed the stage 
where Catholic physicians are served 
well by moral and spiritual guidance 
through the existing Federation of 
Catholic Physicians’ Guilds. The Guild 
program must be expanded to guaran- 
tee Catholic physicians adequate guid- 
ance in their professional service as a 
whole. The Catholic physician today 
must take a stand on other social issues. 
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He must cope with the probiem of 
racial justice, divorce, birth Control, | 
education. He must be in possession of | 
the Catholic viewpoint on all social ig 
sues, because by reason of his profes. 
sional status he does much to form the 
opinions of those to whom he rendery. 
service. : 
Let us not get too alarmed over the 
opposition of Catholic physicians to 
particular aspect of the social teaching - 
of the Catholic Church, but rather Je 
us be alarmed at it as a symptom of 
confused thinking generally on the part. 
of Catholics. We can make it the om 
casion for an examination of conscience 
on our own effort in carrying out the. 
task imposed upon us as priests and 
teachers by Pius XI when he urged wy 
to carry the message of his encyclical 
to the laity. Personally, I feel that we 
have done too little to claim thy 
we have honestly cooperated in reponge - 
to the Papal appeals. q 
(Rev.) Francis W. Carney 

Moderator, Catholic Physicians ~ 
Cleveland, Ohio Guild 


Danger of medical bureaucracy 


Epitor: The following is not intended” 
to be an apologia for the American” 
Medical] Association or the profession 
as a whole. However, several of us whe 
have read your recent editorial (De 
cember 18) and follow-up (January 1), 
felt that the point of view presented by 
AMERICA was somewhat unfair and 
biased. a 
Most physicians to whom I have 
talked realize that there are many de 
fects in the practice of medicine as it 
now exists. The difficulty would see 
to be over the way to achieve better 
medical care for our people. Those 
us who were exposed to the glaring im 
perfections of medical service in t 
Armed Forces during the past 
hesitate to think of bureaucratic com 
trol over this phase of American life 
J. M. McManon, M.D. © 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minn. q 


Problems of critics 


Epitor: Father Harold C. Gardiner: 
wrote a provocative article in hit 
“Christian Thought Becomes Flabby" 
(America 1/29/49). I was surprised) 
however, to note his relative concem 
over the sanity and philosophy of the: 
critics, as compared to his passing I® 
ference to the social problems made 
poignant by the “war fiction.” 
I agree that letters may “mirror” # 
society and, if such is true, I fail to se 
how the image apparent in that mi 
can be changed, even if all critics hat 
a firm grasp on the “reality of Chne 
tianity.” 
GeorceE T. Sikorski 
Cambridge, Mass. E 
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